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CRIMSON, 


A LONELY villa on the hill, 

Where sighs the wind thro’ woods of pine, 
And terraces, where climb at will 

Red glories of Virginian vine, 
And garden beds all wildly sweet, 

Where crimson roses blush and bloom, 
Dropping rich petals at their feet, 

And shedding round them faint perfume, 


Just where the red geraniums blend 
With aster stars of violet, 

And planes their thickest shadows lend, 
The pleasant garden seats are set. 

Seen through a trellis hung with vines 
The blue lake flashes far below, 

While in the distance faintly shines 
The Dent du Midi’s crest of snow. 


A flush of sunset in the west 
Hangs crimson banners in the sky, 
Lights up each solemn mountain crest, 
And glistens in the lake’s blue eye ; 
The stern old hills for many a mile 
Grow soft in that reflected ray, 
As white-haired elders stand and smile, 
Watching a little child at play. 


Belated bees are humming still 
From yonder sunflowers’ golden row; 
Sometimes a laugh floats up the hill 
From happy voices far below ; 
And in the flower-scented grass 
A brisk, unceasing rustle tells 
Where, with gay bounds, incessant pass 
The never-wearied sauterelles. 


Oh, is not this the home of peace ? 
A shelter from the cares of life, 
Where every jarring voice must cease, 
And hushed be every sound of strife ? 
Where ever fresh the happy hours 
On noiseless pinions gently pass, 
Where nothing fades, nor shadow lowers, 
Save the cloud shadows on the grass? 


Nay, that would be a Paradise, 
And Paradise is lost to men, 
Till, freed from earthly stains, they rise 
To tread its fadeless bowers again. 
Here comes the thought of death and sin, 
Of battle-fields where thousands die, 
Before whose carnage and its din 
Pale the red glories of the sky. 


Called from his home by war’s alarms, 
Drawn as by some resistless fate, 
The Russian soldier sprang to arms, 
And left this fair spot desolate. 
And as we pause, and, musing, stand 
To wonder if he live or fall, 
Like fingers of a bloody hand, 
Glows the red creeper on the wall. 
S. M. GIDLEyY, 
Glion-sur-Montreux, October, 1877. 
Sunday Magazine. 
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THE PRIZE FLOWER. 


The prize for window gardening was won, some time 
ago, by a poor man living in an attic where the sun 
shone but for a few minutes every day, when he 
would hold his flower up and turn it rouxd while 
the sunshine lasted. 

Ir was high noon; and through the dusty 

streets 

A worn, stooped form, among the busy throng, 

Wended his way. A little flower he bore 

Within his arm, and when he reached the place 

Where they had bid him come, he laid it down 

Amongst the rest ; he standing near to wait. 

Flowers of the richest hue, sweet-scented 


ones, 

And those of dazzling splendor were there, 
too; 

His eye scarce moved to them, whate’er they 
were ; 

Shy, silent, and unnoticing he stood 

As guardian of his own bright, peerless one, 

For it had been the sweetest thing to him 

In his lone life ; and as it grew, he watched 

The velvet petals opening from the buds, 

As mother would the features of her child, 

Its sweet, delicious fragrance was to him 

As grateful love ; it was a thing divine, 

So exquisitely wrought ! and when he felt 

Oppressed by anxious care, ’twould softly 
breathe 

Sweet words from Holy Writ, “ And shall He 


not 

Clothe you much more?” and soothed his 
heart to rest. 

At length his name was called, but he remained 

Absorbed in thought, and Heaven had those 
thoughts ; 

And when one came and said to him, “ Your 
flower 

Has gained the prize,” he knew not what was 
said; 

But when he knew his eye grew bright, tears 
coursed 

The aged cheek, for very joy of heart. 

And there was pride, not for himself, nor all 

His care; but such we feel when noble things 

Are done by those we love! 

Golden Hours. M. C, 


A TRANSLATION. 
FROM GAUTIER. 
THOUGH muffled in your veil you go 
With face concealed from those you meet, 
Yet you should fear, in such a snow, 
Your Andalusian feet. 


As in a mould the snow imbeds 
The foot, so elegant and sure, 

Which on the white sheet that it treads 
Inscribes your signature. 


Guided by which your tyrant old 
Might learn to track the hidden nest, 
Where, his young cheek still flush’d with cold, 
Love sinks on Psyche’s breast. 
Academy. H. G. KEeng, 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE,* 

A FEw words must be premised to this 
notice. For many reasons, it makes no 
pretence to the coldness of criticism. In 
all cases, an autobiography, left as a leg- 
acy to the public by one of their favorite 
writers, appeals strongly to our kindlier 
sympathies — especially a record so trans- 
parently honest as this. If any present 
reader knew nothing of Anthony Trol- 
lope except through his books, let him 
take these pages on trust, as from those 
who knew him well, and believe that we 
speak here only “that which we do 
know.” To any who have known and 
loved him, they will not appear too partial. 
If they meet the eyes of any who knew 
him and loved him not, let him pass on at 
once to some other article, —he will as- 
suredly find little here with which he can 
sympathize. 

The record before us was finally closed 
by its author more than seven years be- 
fore his death. Why he chose to cut his 
own written life short, and consider it, as 
would appear, rounded and completed at 
that particular date, we have no kind of 
intimation given us in the volumes them- 
selves, or in the few pages of preface 
added by his son. Possibly the solution 
is to be found in some words in one of 
the earlier chapters. After speaking of 
his youthful days as having been anything 
but happy, he goes on to say, — 

Since that time, who has had a happier life 
than mine? Looking round upon all those I 
know, I cannot put my hand upon one. But 
allis not over yet. And, mindful of that, — 
remembering how great is the agony of adver- 
sity, how crushing the despondency of degra- 
dation, how susceptible I am myself to the 
misery coming from contempt, — remembering 
always how quickly good things may go, and 
evil things come,—I am often tempted to 
hope that the end may be near. 


Let the motive have been what it may, it 
was evidently with determinate purpose 
to write no more about himself that he 
penned his closing sentence: — 
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And now I stretch out my hand, and from 
the further shore I bid adieu to all who have 
cared to read any among the many words that 
I have written, 


His purpose was not, he distinctly tells 
us, to give any kind of record of his “in- 
ner life:” “no man ever did so truly, and 
no man ever will.” He wishes it to be 
considered the biography of the author, 
rather than of the man: — 


It will not be so much my intention to speak 
of the little details of my private life as of 
what I, and perhaps others round me, have 
done in literature; of my failures and suc- 
cesses such as they have been, and their 
causes ; and of the opening which a literary 
career offers to men and women for the earn- 
ing of their bread. 


Many readers may regret that he has not 
told us something more about himself, 
even at the cost of having to condense 
some of his dissertations upon literary 
questions — as, for instance, in the matter 
of copyright; but we must take these 
charming volumes as he has given them. 
His boyhood was, he tells us, “as un- 
happy as that of a young gentleman could 
well be.” It was made so by unfortunate 
family circumstances. He was sent first 
to Harrow, then to a private school, then 
to Winchester, and then to Harrow again; 
but at all these places his life was made 
miserable by the impossibility of asso- 
ciating on equal terms with other boys. 
He attributes this in some degree, with a 
pathetic honesty, to “an utter want of 
juvenile manhood ” on his own part. But 
how could a boy be other than cowed and 
dispirited, who had to trudge three miles 
and back, through mud or dust as it might 
be, twice a day, to such a school as Har- 
row, — who never had a-shilling in his 
pocket, or a decent suit of clothes on his 
back? Boys are notoriously cruel to one 
another in such cases, and were even more 
so fifty years ago than they are now: the 
“poor scholar” at a public school must 
be endowed with some exceptional vigor 
of character, or transcendent intellectual 
abilities, to hold his own in the battle of 
school life. But he suffered not only 
from the boys — that age, as La Fontaine 
acutely remarked, has no feeling of pity 





—even the masters, to their great dis- 
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credit, added their taunts to the persecu- 
tion. Dr. Butler stopped him one day to 
ask whether it were possible that “ such 
a disreputably dirty little boy ” could be- 
long to the school? The Harrow school 
tutor, who in consideration of his fa- 
ther’s circumstances had consented to take 
the boy without the usual fee, compen- 
sated himself by proclaiming that fact in 
the pupil-room. Mr. Trollope, the father, 
was a man little fitted for the responsibili- 
ties of a parent. The character which 
his son gives of him does not err, we may 
be sure, on the side of harsh judgment : — 
He was a man finely educated, of great parts, 
with immense capacity for work, physically 
strong very much beyond the average of men, 
addicted to no vices, carried off by no pleas- 
ures, affectionate by nature, most anxious for 
the welfare of his children, born to fair for- 
tunes, — who, when he started in the world, 
may be said to have had everything at his feet. 
But everything went wrong with him. The 
touch of his hand seemed to create failure. 
He embarked in one hopeless enterprise after 
another, spending on each all the money he 
could at the time command, But the worst 
curse to him was a temper so irritable that 
even those whom he loved the best could not 
endure it. We were all estranged from him, 
and yet I believe that he would have given his 
heart’s blood for any of us, His life as I 
knew it was one long tragedy. 
He was a Chancery barrister, considered 
by those who knew him best as “ an excel- 
lent and most conscientious lawyer, “ and 
practising in chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, 
until his bad temper drove the lawyers 
from him. His prospects at the time of 
Anthoay’s birth appeared to justify his 
taking a farm on lease at Harrow, and 
building himself a country house there. 
This investment was fated to be “the 
grave of all his hopes, ambition, and pros- 
perity.”. He had been a Wykehamist and 
fellow of New College, and for Winches- 
ter and New College young Anthony and 
his two elder brothers, Thomas-Adolphus 
and Henry, were eventually intended. 
But meanwhile the father determined to 
take advantage of the almost gratui- 
tous education offered at Harrow to the 
sons of residents; and to Harrow the 
three brothers were sent as day-boys, in 
succession, at the early age of seven. 
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The two elder, their brother thinks, might 
perhaps have made out some kind of tol- 
ergble existence there, because during 
their school-days the father was still living 
in a good house and with fair means ; but 
things were going badly with him at the 
time when the little Anthony was sent to 
school. He had by that time been com- 
pelled to let both his house in London 
and that which he had built at Harrow, 
and degrade into a farmhouse belonging 
to the land —a house that “had been 
gradually added to and ornamented till it 
was commodious, irregular, picturesque, 
and straggling.’ This was the “Orley 
Farm,” so described in the novel, and 
sketched on the spot by Millais for the 
frontispiece of the original edition. 

Anthony was taken away from Harrow 
at the expiration of three years — being 
then the last boy in the school, as he was 
when he entered it. On the details of his 
school life, its humiliations and its misery, 
— whether at Harrow, at Mr. Drury’s at 
Sunbury, or at Winchester — for the same 
res angusta domi cramped and depressed 
his joyless boyhood wherever he went, 
and made him almost an outcast amongst 
his more fortunate schoolfellows, — on all 
this we do not care to dwell. We could 
even wish that the tale had not been told 
to the public ear. Yet the feeling which 
dictated it is intelligible enough. The 
writer was delivering his soul. “It was 
fifty years ago,” he says, speaking of one 
act of injustice from a master, “and it 
burns me now as if it were yesterday.” 
There was also, no doubt, a justifiable 
self-appreciation in recording this con- 
trast between his early and his later life; 
how, in his particular case, the boy could 
hardly be said to have been the father 
of the man; how, through all these de- 
pressing circumstances, with faculties and 
feelings cramped and chilled instead of 
expanded by a public-school life, he had 
worked his way by sheer energy to literary 
fame and social position. 

At the age of twelve — having spent 
the last two years at a private school — 
he followed his two brothers to Winches- 
ter; his father, apparently, commanding 
sufficient Wykehamist influence to get 
them all three upon the foundation. His 
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eldest brother was his boy-tutor there — 
his teacher, patron, and mentor —an ar- 
rangement peculiar to Winchester, dating 
from very early times, and having, as old 
Wykehamists will remember, its advan- 
tages and its abuses. The elder brother 
“had studied the theories of Draco,” and 
discharged his tutorial duties mainly by 
thrashing his junior soundly, every day. 
In addition to this fraternal discipline, he 
received more than his share of attention 
from the Winchester executive of that 
day. 

I feel convinced in my mind that I have 
been flogged oftener than any human being 
alive. It was just possible to obtain five 
scourgings in one day at Winchester, and I 
have often boasted that I obtained them all. 
Looking back half a century, I am not quite 
sure whether the boast is true; but if I did 
not, nobody ever did. 


While he was at Winchester, his father’s 
affairs were going from bad to worse. 
He had given up his chamber practice in 
London — or rather it had given him up 
—and taken another farm; “the last 
step,” says the son, “to his final ruin.” 
Then his mother, an energetic, jovial 
woinan, but with a strong taste for read- 
ing, took the decided step of making a 
personal journey to America, in the hope 
of doing something there to retrieve the 
family fortunes. She was destined to do 
so, though not in the way that she pro- 
posed. Her immediate object seems to 
have been to set up some kind of store 
for small English wares, of which the 
second son, Henry(who, with two sisters, 
accompanied her), was eventually to take 
the management. She built a bazaar for 
that purpose in the town of Cincinnati — 
which Anthony found yet standing when 
he visited the country thirty years after- 
wards. The father followed, but soon 
came back again; and the speculation, 
like other family ventures, seems to have 
failed entirely, involving a pecuniary loss 
which could be very ill afforded. 

Mr. Trollope senior, leaving his wife in 
America, took up his residence on his 
return no longer at “ Orley Farm,” but in 
“a wretched tumbledown house” on an- 
other farm which he had taken at Harrow 
Weald. In that house young Anthony, 
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now fifteen years old, lived for some time 
alone with his father; for his brother 
Thomas had gone to Oxford. He him- 
self was at once removed from Winches- 
ter, and sent a second time as a day-boy 
to Harrow: and it was from that house, 
three miles from the school, but still with- 
in the parish, that he had to trudge twice 
daily to and fro, wet or dry, — known to 
all the young aristocrats of Harrow “a 
hundred yards off by his boots and trou- 
sers.” His home life at this time was not 
much better than his purgatory at school. 
Of the gloom of that farmhouse he pro- 
tests he can give no adequate description. 
His father was not actually unkind; and 
he was honestly anxious to give his boys 
the best education his circumstances 
would allow. He had made little An- 
thony, when quite a child, sit beside him 
while he shaved at six o’clock in the 
morning, to repeat his Latin grammar, 
with his small head conveniently inclined 
towards the paternal hand, so that when 
the child made a mistake he might be 
able to “pull his hair without stopping 
his razor.” And now, when the boy was 
fifteen, he would insist on his sitting for 
some time every day, when not in school, 
with a lexicon and gradus before him, to 
prepare his lessons, The father could 
not now afford time to teach him person- 
ally ; for all the hours he could spare from 
farming and gardening —in which he 
tried without success to get his son to 
help him — were devoted to a great work 
which he had been for some time prepar- 
ing, reminding one forcibly of that “ Key 
to all Mythologies ” which poor Mr. Ca- 
saubon worked at with such vague and 
hopeless industry. Mr. Trollope called 
his work an “ Encyclopedia Ecclesias- 
tica;” and in spite of agonizing head- 
aches which sometimes confined him to 
his bed for days, in spite of the difficulties 
of access to any library of reference, he 
labored at it indefatigably almost to the 
day of his death. Three numbers were 
actually published — by subscription — 
probably with small pecuniary result. 

But with the return of the mother from 
America in 1831 there came a gleam of 
prosperity. The store at Cincinnati had 
'lamentably failed; but it had occurred to 
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her active mind to employ the three years 
of her sojourn in the States in writing a 
book, which was to meet with a fate very 
different from that of the unhappy Cyclo- 
pedia. We can remember, though in the 
far-off years (for “* Maga’s ” memory goes 
back a long way), when the three volumes 
of “ The Domestic Manners of the Amer- 
icans” flashed upon the readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and were received 
with a somewhat malicious amusement on 
the one side, and indignant protests on 
the other. We are not called upon here 
to criticise that very amusing book; but 
the son’s estimate of it may be quoted as 
perfectly fair: — 


No observer was certainly ever less qualified 
to judge of the prospects or even of the hap- 
piness of a young people. No one could have 
been worse adapted by nature for the task of 
learning whether a nation was in a way to 
thrive. Whatever she saw she judged, as most 
women do, from her own standing-point. If 
a thing were ugly to her eyes, it ought to be 
ugly to all eyes, —and if ugly, it must be bad. 
What though people had “plenty to eat and 
clothes to wear, if they put their feet upon the 
tables, and did not reverence their betters ? 
The Americans were to her rough, uncouth, 
and vulgar —and she told them so, Her vol- 
umes were very bitter; but they were very 
clever, and they saved the family from ruin, 


Mrs. Trollope received for these vol- 
umes, from her publishers, £800 in the 
course of a few months: she was now 
fifty years old, and had never before 
earned a shilling; but from this time forth, 
for more than twenty years, she was in 
the receipt of a considerable income from 
her writings. None of them rivalled in 
popularity her first American book; but 
her novels—notably the “ Widow Bar- 
naby” — if not very refined, were clever 
and readable. With these her first earn- 
ings she refurnished “ Orley Farm,” and 
for the next two years the family lived 
there in moderate comfort. 

Then came a financial crash, which 
must have been for some time impending, 
and which this new literary income was 
insufficient to prevent. An execution was 
put into the house, and the father fled to 
Ostend. The rest of the family were 
sheltered for a time by a most hospitable 
neighbor, Colonel Grant ; and subsequent- 
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“ gravitation upwards;” for during the 
twelve years of his school life he “does 
not remember that he ever knew a les- 
son.” He had twice tried for a sizarship 
at Cambridge, and once for a scholarship 
at Oxford: it is not surprising to read 
that he failed. Heclaimsas “the solitary 
glory of his school-days” the fact that he 
had once risen against one of his school 
tyrants, and, ina great fight, thrashed him 
so thoroughly that “he had to be taken 
home to be cured.” Perhaps in his secret 
heart he cherished also that other distinc- 
tion — of having taken more floggings 
than any other known boy at Winchester. 
They were six in family in their new 
residence at Bruges, and three of them 
were hopeless invalids. Henry, the sec- 
ond son, had been obliged to leave Cam- 
bridge, and was slowly dying of consump- 
tion: Emily, the younger daughter, soon 
betrayed symptoms of the same disease: 
the father was ill and broken-hearted, 
though he still worked at his Cy clopzdia 
whenever he could sit to his writing-table. 
And in the midst of all this family sorrow, 
acting herself as head nurse (for they had 
only two Belgian maidservants), the brave 
mother wrote on at the novels which were 
to supply the means of existence. Like her 
son in after years, she began to write very 
early in the morning — sometimes as early 
as four o’clock—and had finished her 
day’s work before many people had begun 
theirs. “I have written many novels,” 
says he who now tells the tale, “under 
many circumstances ; but I doubt whether 
I could write one when my whole heart 
was by the bedside of a dying son.” 
Happily, he was spared any such bitter 
trial; but we can see from what source he 
drew his own indomitable power of work, 
as well as his affectionate nature. Mrs. 
Trollope was to go on writing, though lat- 
terly under happier circ umstances, until 
her seventy-sixth year, by which time she 
had produced not less than one hundred 
and fourteen volumes of one kind or an- 
other, though she had begun so Jate in 
life. Whatever may be the value of her 
work, let us cordially endorse the testi- 
mony of her son, “ An-unselfish, affec- 
tionate, and most industrious woman.” 
After the deaths of her husband and her 
son Henry she removed to England, and 


ly the ruined household found themselves | | finally to Florence, where she died in her 


reunited in a house — again furnished out | 
of the brave mother’s earnings —in a 


i eighty-third year. 
“Anthony was now offered through some 


suburb of Bruges. Anthony was then/| friend a commission in the Austrian cav- 


just nineteen, and would have left Harrow | 


in any case. He was then seventh moni- 
tor —a position which he had reached by 


ialry. It was necessary that he should 
know something of French and German; 
, and with this view he took an ushership 
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in a school at Brussels, kept by William 
Drury, previously a master at Harrow. 
When he had been there six weeks, there 
came another offer, through a daughter- 
in-law of the well-known Sir Franeis 
Freeling, of a clerkship in the Post-Office, 
of which Sir Francis was then the head. 
On his way to London to undergo his pre- 
liminary examination, he passed through 
Bruges, and there saw his father and 
brother for the last time. 

How young candidates for the civil ser- 
vice were examined in those days —or at 
least how he was examined —is accu- 
rately recorded, he tells us, in the examina- 
tion of Charley Tudor for “ The Internal 
Navigation Office,” in the second chapter 
of “The Three Clerks.” It was really 
no examination at all. In point of fact, 
he thinks there was “no subject on which 
he could have gone through an examina- 
tion otherwise than disgracefully.” There 
has been a great change since then, as we 
all know, and as Mr. Trollope admits, 
“in some respects a great improvement.” 
But the judgment which he records, in all 
the calmness of retrospective thought, on 
what he calls “ the dangerous optimism of 
competitive choice,” is well worth noting, 
especially as coming from one whose po- 
litical views were nothing if not liberal, 
and who would have been the last man to 
defend a system on the mere ground of 
its having suited our forefathers. 


I object to this system, that at present there 
exists no known mode of learning who is best, 
and that the method employed has no tendency 
to elicit the best. That method pretends only 
to decide who among a certain number of lads 
will best answer a string of questions, for the 
answering of which they are prepared by tu- 
tors, who have sprung up for the purpose since 
this fashion of election has been adopted.... 

As what I now write will certainly never be 
read till 1 am dead, I may dare to say what no 
one now does dare to say in print, — though 
some of us whisper it occasionally into our 
friends’ ears. There are places in life which 
can hardiy be well filled except by “ Gentle- 
men.” The word is one the use of which 
almost subjects ene to ignominy. If I say 
that a judge should be a gentleman, or a bish- 
op, I am met with a scornful allusion to “ Na- 
ture’s gentlemen.” Were I to make such an 
assertion with reference to the House of Com- 
mons, nothing that I ever said again would 
receive the slightest attention... . It may be 
that the son of the butcher of the village shall 
become as well fisted for employment requir- 
ing gentle culture as the son of the parson. 
Such is often the case. When such is the 
case, no one has been more prone to give the 
butcher’s son all the welcome he has merited 
than I myself; but the chances are greatly in 
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favor of the parson’s son, The gates of the 
one class should be open to the other; but 
neither to the one class nor to the other can 
good be done by declaring that there are no 
gates, no barrier, no difference. 


But though the ‘young post-office clerk 
could at that time spell but indifferently 
and wrote a villanous hand, he was by no 
means illiterate. He could have given a 
pretty fair list of the poets, and perhaps of 
the historians, of all countries, with their 
subjects and the periods at which they 
wrote. He had read and could talk about 
Shakespeare and Milton, and Byron and 
Scott. He had made up his mind that 
“ Pride and Prejudice” was the best En- 
glish novel, — “a palm which he only par- 
tially withdrew after a second reading of 
‘Ivanhoe,’ and did not completely bestow 
elsewhere until ‘Esmond’ was written.” 
And if he had a thing to say, he could even 
then say it in writing, so that people should 
know what he meant. He had indulged, 
too, in boyish day dreams on which he 
afterwards looked back with dismay, but 
which he is right no doubt in supposing 
tended to make him what he was. His 
boy life was sadly isolated, as we have 
seen: he was compelled to be his own 
playfellow, and was always building some 
castle in the air. 

For weeks, for months, if I remember right- 
ly, from year to year, I would carry on in my 
mind the same tale, binding myself down to 
certain laws, to certain proportions, and pro- 
prieties, and unities. Nothing impossible was 
ever introduced, —nor even anything which, 
from outward circumstances, would seem vio- 
lently improbable. I myself was of course 
my own hero. Such is a necessity of castle- 
building. But I never became a king, or a 
duke, —much less, when my height and per- 
sonal appearance were fixed, could I be an 
Antinoiis of six feet high. I never was a 
learned man, or even a philosopher. But I 
was a very clever person, and beautiful young 
women used to be fond of me. And I strove 
to be kind of heart, and open of hand, and 
noble in thought, despising mean things: and 
altogether I was a much better fellow than [ 
have ever succeeded in being since. 

That verdict on himself we take leave to 
traverse. He was not an Antinoiis, nota 
learned man, perhaps not very much of a 
philosopher, in real life any more than in 
his dreams. He was hardly that “very 
clever person” he delighted to picture 
himself in the recesses of his mental cas- 
tle, nor do we know that beautiful young 
women, in the flesh, showed themselves 
indiscreetly fond of him. One “ young 
woman down in the country ” did, he tells 
us, in the early days of his clerkship, take 
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it into her head she should like to marry 
him, — and “a very foolish young wom- 
an,” he thinks, “she must have been.” 
But “to be kind of heart and noble in 
thought, despising mean things,” — who 
shall deny that in this the man fully real- 
ized the boy’s aspirations ? 

He began his work on a salary of ninety 
pounds a year, — on which he did not con- 
trive to live without getting into debt. 
The first seven years of his official life 
were, he honestly confesses, “neither 
creditable to himself nor useful to the 
public.” He very soon gained a charac- 
ter, —“for irregularity.” Sir Francis 
Freeling was very kind to him; but under 
Colonel Maberly, who succeeded, he was 
always at war with the authorities. On 
one occasion it had been his duty to lay 
an open letter, containing bank-notes, on 
the colonel’s table. There the colonel 
had seen it, and left it: on his return 
after a short absence, it was gone. It so 
happened that young Trollope, and only 
he, had occasion to return to the room in 
the interval. He shall tell the rest of the 
story :— 

When the letter was missed I was sent for, 
and there I found the Colonel much moved 
about his letter, and a certain chief clerk, who, 
with a long face, was making suggestions as 
to the probable fate of the money. ‘‘ The let- 
ter has been taken,” said the Colonel, turning 
to me angrily, “and by G—! there has been 
nobody in the room but you and I.” As he 
spoke, he thundered his fist down upon the 
table. “Then,” said I, “by G—! you have 
taken it!” and I also thundered my fist down, 
— but, accidentally, not upon the table. There 
was there a standing movable desk, at which, 
I presume, it was the Colonel’s habit to write, 
and on this movable desk was a large bottle 
full of ink. My fist unfortunately came on the 
desk, and the ink at once flew up, covering 
the Colonel’s face and shirt-front. Then it 
was a sight to see that senior clerk, as he 
seized a quire of blotting-paper, and rushed 
to the aid of his superior officer, striving to 
mop up the ink; and a sight also to see the 
Colonel, in his agony, hit right out through 
the blotting-paper at that senior clerk’s unof- 
fending stomach. At that moment there 
came in the Colonel’s private secretary, with 
the letter and the money, and I was desired to 
go back to my own room. This was an inci- 
dent not much in my favor, though I do not 
know that it did me any special harm. 


Those who knew the man will readily 
understand the energy with which, at any 
period of his life, he would have “ thun- 
dered his fist down ” — or possibly into his 
accuser’s face — upon any charge of dis- 
honesty. But he was always in trouble. 
Gallers inquired for him at the office who 
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did not give the authorities there a favor- 
able impression of his visiting-list. Now 
it was an obliging tailor, who held his 
often renewed acceptances: now it was 
the mother of that “ young woman in the 
country ” who had fixed her foolish affec- 
tions on him, forcing her way into the 
room where he sat at work amongst six or 
seven other clerks, with the awful appeal 
— ‘Anthony Trollope, when are you go- 
ing to marry my daughter?” 

At the end of seven years’ service his 
salary had only risen to £140, and he was 
hopelessly in debt. He “ hated the office, 
hated his work, and more than all hated 
his own idleness.” He had always told 
himself, since leaving school, that his only 
attainable career in life would be to write 
novels ; but, rather strange to say, he had 
as yet made no attempt. He had, how- 
ever, improved his acquaintance with the 
best English poets, had taught himself to 
read French and Latin, and acquired that 
love for Horace which was one of the de- 
lights of his later years. He also made, 
or attached closer to himself, some few 
friends whom he ranks amongst the dear- 
est of the many who surrounded him in 
later life, and whose names are sufficient 
evidence that the young Post-Office clerk 
had some sterling good points as well as 
attractive social qualities. Ifthe “ Tramp 
Society ” be a not very dignified title for 
a club, it had at any rate the excuse of 
being “a very little one ” (consisting only 
of three members); and we find the popu- 
lar member of the Athenzum, the Cosmo- 
politan, and the Garrick looking back to 
the fun of that earlier and more select 
comradeship with evident regret. 

There came at last an opening, which 
did not seem to promise much, but was, in 
fact, the turning-point of his life. He ap- 
plied for and obtained the appointment 
of clerk to one of the three newly created 
Post-Office surveyors in Ireland. The 
duty of these clerks was to travel about 
the country, checking the accounts of the 
local postmasters, under the surveyors’ 
orders. The clerks in the London office 
fought shy of these new appointments. 
They were much better in point of emolu- 
ment than the London clerkships; but it 
was fancied that there was something de- 
rogatory in the position. To young Trol- 
lope it promised at least an. escape from 
debt outside the office doors and discredit 
within. He asked his chief for the ap- 
pointment, and Colonel Maberly told him 
that he was only too glad to get rid of him 
— no doubt in polite language, but still in 








words to very much that effect. 
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He went to Ireland; his best friends 
*% shook their heads” about it; but he 
found that, including allowances and lib- 
eral travelling expenses, his new appoint- 
ment was worth to him £400 a year; and 
from that time the cloud of loneliness, 
of debt, and consequent despondency, 
cleared off from his life. He went to his 
new situation with a very bad character ; 
in fact, he says candidly, the home author- 
ities “ could hardly have given him a very 
good one:” but his new master had the 
sense to tell him at starting that he meant 
to judge him by his performances. With- 
in a year he had acquired the character 
of a thoroughly good public servant, 
which he thenceforth maintained, though 
he believes he was never thoroughly liked 
at headquarters. It is easy enough to 
understand that the heads of a public de- 
partment found it difficult to appreciate a 
subordinate who “ generally had an opin- 
ion of his own.” Speaking of his position 
in the office at a much later date, he 
says:— 

I have no doubt that I often made myself 
very disagreeable. I know that I sometimes 
tried todo so. But I could hold my own, be- 
cause I knew my business and was useful.... 
It was my principle always to obey authority 
in everything instantly, but never to allow my 
mouth to be closed... . When carrying out 
instructions which I knew should not have 
been given, I never scrupled to point out the 
fatuity of the improper order in the strongest 
language that I could decently employ. I 
have revelled in these official correspondences, 
and look back to some of them as the greatest 
delights of my life. But 1 am not sure that 
they were so Gelightful to others, 


Under Sir Rowland Hill, in still later 
days, this state of things continued. He 
was always, he confesses, “an anti-Hill- 


How I loved, when I was contradicted — as 
I was very often, and no doubt very properly 
—to do instantly as I was bid, and then to 
prove that what I was doing was fatuous, dis- 
honest, expensive, and impracticable! and 
then there were such feuds —such delicious 
feuds ! 


He led, he admits, “ a very jolly life” in 
Ireland. The surveyor kept a pack of 
hounds, though — with a want of logical 
sequence which sounds thoroughly Irish 


— he never rode to them. But the clerk 
at once bought a hunter — thinking it his 
duty, perhaps, to represent his principal. 


I have ever since been constant to the sport, 
having learned to love it with an affection 
which I cannot myself fathom or understand. 
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I am very heavy, very blind, have been —in 
reference to hunting —a poor man, and am 
now an old man. I have often had to travel 
all night outside a mail-coach, in order that I 
might hunt the next day. Nor have I ever 
been, in truth, a good horseman. ... But it 
has been for more than thirty years a duty to 
me to ride to hounds, and I have performed 
that duty with a persistent energy... . Few 
have investigated more closely than I have 
done the depth and breadth and water-holding 
capacities of an Essex ditch. It will, I think, 
be accorded to me by Essex men generally that 
I have ridden hard. . . . I am too blind to see 
hounds turning, and cannot, therefore, tell 
whether the fox has gone this way or that. 
Indeed, all the notice I take of hounds is not 
to ride over them. 


Mr. Trollope tells, in these pages, some 
two or three of those characteristic sto- 
ries of Irish life which flowed so charm- 
ingly from his lips in congenial company. 
“The O’Connors of Castle Connor ” and 
“ Father Giles of Ballymoy ” are personal 
adventures which took literary shape in 
magazine pages, and will be found in the 
“Tales of All Countries,” published in 
1861 and 1870. 

It was in Ireland, too, that he met with 
his wife—an Englishwoman, however, 
— Miss Heseltine, whom he married in 
1844: a date which he says he “ perhaps 
ought to name as the commencement of 
his better life, rather than the day on 
which he first landed in Ireland.” Six 
months before, he had begun his first 
novel, “ The Macdermots of Ballycloran.” 
The longing to be a novelist, which had 
so long been felt, was only now called 
into activity, in the course of a rural walk, 
by the sight of a ruined Irish mansion. 
It could only be the strong paternal feel- 
ing of an author for his literary first-born 
which persuaded him, even in this calm 
retrospect, to pronounce “The Macder- 
mots ” “a good novel.” Such judgment 
the public will but partially endorse, 
though the popularity of his other stories 
has floated it into a sixth edition. It was 
finished a year after hiis marriage, and his 
mother succeeded in getting it published 
for him on the “half-profit” system; but 
the book had no sale, and he never re- 
ceived a penny on account of it. He was 
to wait yet twelve years before any ap- 
preciable gain was to come to him from 
his literary efforts. He had set to work 
at once to write a second novel — “ The 
Kellys and the O’Kellys,’—again an 
Irish story, published on the same terms 
and with even a worse result —for 
Messrs. Colburn informed him that they 
had lost some £63 by the venture, and 
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volunteered their advice that he should 
attempt no more novels. Mr. Trollope 
quotes the 7mes notice of the book: — 


Of ¥ The Kellys and the O’Kellys,” we may 
say what the master said to his footman, when 
the man complained of the constant supply of 
legs of mutton on the kitchen table, “ Well, 
John, legs of mutton are good substantial 
food;” and we may say also what John re- 
plied, ‘Substantial, sir? Yes—they are sub- 
stantial — but a little coarse.” 


Even this review, he adds, did not sell 
the book. But his publishers (rather 
illogically, as he remarks), in the very 
same letter which warned him against 
novel-writing, requested that he would 
“favor them with a sight” of a story 
which they understood he had nearly fin- 
ished —“ La Vendée;” and for this they 
gave him twenty pounds down in hard 
cash, with an engagement to pay more 
under certain conditions of success. But 
the success never came. Indeed he 
thinks the publishers were rather “ talked 
out of” the £20 by his brother Thomas, 
who conducted the negotiation; the two 
brothers, in spite of old Winchester mem- 
ories, remaining fast friends through life. 
A series of letters contributed to the 
Examiner brought no pay. A specimen 
portion of a “ Handbook for .Ireland,” 
which Murray had promised to read on 
approval, was returned unopened at the 
end of nine months, in answer to “a very 
angry letter” from the author (those who 
knew the man will easily conceive it) in- 
sisting upon having it back. To write for 
the stage had also been one of his ambi- 
tions; but a comedy, with the not very 
taking title of “The Noble Jilt,” encoun- 
tered so unfavorable a verdict from his 
friend George Bartley the actor, that it 
never got itself either acted or printed. 
Its author worked up the plot afterwards 
in “Can You Forgive Her?” and ex- 
presses a doubt, in spite of his critic, 
whether some of the scenes in that com- 
edy were not “amongst the brightest and 
best work he ever did.” Some years after- 
wards he made another attempt, on the 
reverse principle, by dramatizing his pop- 
ular “ Last Chronicle of Barset;” but this 
also he failed to get accepted. 

An appointment, which fully occupied 
his time and energies, put a stop to all 
attempts at authorship for two years, — 
though they were, he says, two of the 
happiest in his life. He was instructed 
to inquire into and reorganize the rural 
letter-deliveries, first in his own district 
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English counties, the Channel islands, 
and south Wales. He did his work en- 
tirely on horseback, keeping two and 
sometimes three good horses, and so con- 
triving to get his dearly loved hunting out 
of his travelling allowances. In this offi- 
cial progress he was, he conceives, “a 
beneficent angel to the public, — bringing 
everywhere with him an earlier, cheaper, 
and much more regular delivery of let- 
ters.” How he flashed down early on 
hunting mornings (an angel in a red coat 
and top-boots) upon rural postmasters 
and lone country houses, asking questions 
which, while his official status was un- 
known, must have had a strong savor of 
impertinence, is very amusingly told. 
During these two years he and his wife 
were temporary residents in various En- 
glish towns; but now he received the 
appointment of surveyor in the northern 
district of Ireland, and found his salary 
increased to about £800 a year. In Ire- 
land, therefore, he again settled, — finally 
in the classic Dublin suburb of Donny- 
brook. 

In 1855 was published the first of that 
long series of works which were gradu- 
ally to make him famous. This was the 
short story called “ The Warden,” — first 
conceived in the cathedral close of Salis- 
bury. For this he received in two years 
from Messrs. Longman (on the half-profit 
system) a little over £20 — the first money 
he had ever dond fide earned by literary 
work. It was a story written with a pur- 
pose — to expose the perversion of the 
charitable endowments of the Church into 
sinecures. Lut he could not find the 
heart, as he confesses, to do the thing in 
the slashing style: and probably the im- 
pression left upon most readers’ minds is 
rather that of sympathy with the good 
warden than indignation at the abuses of 
Hiram’s Hospital. The story will be 
remembered, not for its bearing upon 
Church abuses, but for the masterly de- 
lineations of character which make their 
first appearance there. Who did not feel 
at once that he knew Archdeacon Grant- 
ley as intimately as such a dignitary might 
be known,—who did not believe that 
Tom Towers of the Fufiter was a veri- 
table sketch from behind the scenes of 
the newspaper daily press? How the au- 
thor must have chuckled when the 7zmes 
itself, in the course of a favorable critique 
on the work, gently complained of the 
“ personality ” of the portrait! The nov- 
elist had at that time never even known 
the name of any one connected with the 


in Ireland, and then through ten of the | “ leading journal,” any more than he had 
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ever spoken to an archdeacon, or lived in 
a cathedral city. Both the archdeacon 
and Tom Towers were pure creations, — 
“the result of an effort of moral con- 
sciousness.” 

Archdeacon Grantley, Tom Towers, 
Dean Arabin, the weak Bishop of Bar- 
chester, and, above all, the immortal Mrs. 
Proudie, all reappear, as we all so well re- 
member, in “ Barchester Towers,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “ Framley Parsonage,” and 
in “The Last Chronicle of Barset,” — 
which closes a series of novels quite suffi- 
cient in themselves to make a great reputa- 
tion for any writer, and on which the repu- 
tation of Anthony Trollope will chiefly 
rest. The author himself, indeed, delib- 
erately prefers what we may call the “ Pal- 
liser” series. He thinks that if his name 


“is to be known at all in the next century 
among the writers of English prose fic- 
tion, that permanence of success will rest 
on the characters of Plantagenet Palliser, 
Lady Glencora, and the Rev. Mr. Craw- 
ley.” 


I look upon this string of characters as the 
best work of my life. ‘Taking him altogether, 
I think that Plantagenet Palliser stands more 
firmly on the ground than any other personage 
I have created. 


But even “ Barchester Towers,” which 
speedily followed the publication of “ The 
Warden,” met at first with only mod- 
erate appreciation. The author received 
—“with profound delignt” — £100 in 
advance out of the half profits; and the 
subsequent payment on account of that 
and “ The Warden” together, amounted, 
in the whole, to £600 more: but those 
receipts extended over twenty years. But 
he had now worked his way Into a posi- 
tion to make terms with the publishers. 
For the copyright of his next work — 
“ The Three Clerks ” —he got £250 from 
Bentley. He considered it the best he 
had yet written; but few will place it on 
the same level with “ Barchester Towers ” 
or its successors. The characters in this 
story, he confesses, were not drawn wholly 
from his own “ moral consciousness :”’ Sir 
Gregory Hardlines is Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan, with whom, in spite of the satire, he 
afterwards became very intimate : and Sir 
Warwick Westend is a literary a/zas for 
Sir Stafford Northcote. For “ Doctor 
Thorne,” the most popular of all his nov- 
els, as he believes, which came next in 
succession, and for the plot of which he 
confesses his obligation to his brother 
Thomas-Adolphus, he in vain “ demand- 
ed” £400 from Bentley. He was then 
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under immediate orders to go to Egypt, 
to'make a treaty for the conveyance of the 
English mails through that country by 
railway, and had no time to spare for 
making bargains. He rushed off to Chap- 
man & Hall, and poured “a quick torrent 
of words” on Mr. Edward Chapman. 


Looking at me as he might have done at a 
highway robber who had stopped him on 
Hounslow Heath, he said he supposed he 
might as well do as I desired. I considered 
that to be a sale, and it wasasale. I remem- 
ber that he held the poker in his hand all the 
time that I was with him; but, in truth, even 
though he had declined to buy the book, there 
would have been no danger. 


For his next novel, “ The Bertrams,” 
— which he “ never heard well spoken of, 
even by his friends,” — he got the same 
price from the same quarter without any 
difficulty. But it was his book on the 
West Indies which he considers to have 
fixed his position as an author. He had 
been sent out to “cleanse the Augean 
stable ” of the post-office in those regions, 
and engaged with Chapman & Hall to 
write the volume before he sailed. He 
considered it the “best book that had 
ever come from his pen.” The Zimes 
reviewed it at length, in terms of high 
praise; and for his next novel, “ Castle 
Richmond,” he demanded and received 
from his publishers the sum of £600. 

From that time he could make his own 
terms. Messrs. Smith & Elder’s new 
venture, the Cornhill Magazine, was com- 
ing out under the editorship of Thack- 
eray, and was in want of a leading ‘serial 
story —the editor himself having, as Mr. 
Trollope supposes, intended to supply 
one, and finding himself unable to “ come 
up to time.” The proprietors at once 
offered Trollope £1,000 for a three-vol- 
ume novel, to come out in monthly por- 
tions; and, for the first and last time in 
his literary career, he sold a novel which 
had yet to be written. As a rule, he had 
always one, and latterly two or three, in 
manuscript lying in his desk ready for 
publication. This Cornhill story was 
“ Framley Parsonage.” The reading pub- 
lic were delighted to meet there again 
their old friends Archdeacon Grantley 
and Mrs. Proudie; and the character of 
Lucy Robarts is one of the sweetest, as 
the author himself felt, that he ever drew. 
The series of what we may call the “ Bar- 
chester Novels” was not completed until 
seven years later, by the publication of 
“The Last Chronicle of Barset.” For 
this he received £3,000, and considers it 
the best of all his stories, though the pub- 
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lic, he thinks, preferred “ Orley Farm.” 
He had grown very fond of his imaginary 
county and its society, and realized to 
himself the personages of his drama just 
as the true actor throws himself for the 
time into the character he represents. 


As I wrote “ Framley Parsonage ” I became 
more closely than ever acquainted with the 
new shire [ had added to the English counties. 
I had it all in my mind, —its roads and rail- 
roads, its towns and parishes, its members of 
Parliament, and the different bunts which rode 
over it. L knew a!l the great lords and their 
castles, the squires and their parks, the rectors 
and their churches. This was the fourth novel 
of which I placed the scene in Barsetshire, 
and as [ wrote it [ made a map of the dear 
county. Throughout these stories there has 
been no name given to a fictitious site which 
does not represent to me a spot of which I 
knew all the accessories, as though I had lived 
and wandered there. 


And he says again: — 


I have been able to imbue myself thoroughly 
with the characters I have had in hand. I 
have wandered alone among the rocks and 
woods, crying at their grief, laughing at their 
absurdities, and thoroughly enjoying their joy. 
I have been impregnated with my own crea- 
tions till it has been my only excitement to sit 
with the pen in my hand, and drive my team 
before me at as quick a pace as I could make 
them travel. 


It is so that I have lived with my characters, 
and thence has come whatever success I have 
obtained. There is a gallery of them, and of 
all in that gallery I may say that I know the 
tone of the voice, and the color of the hair, 
every flame of the eye, and the very clothes 
they wear. Of each man I could assert 
whether he would have said these or the other 
words; of every woman, whether she would 
then have smiled or so have frowned. 


He was very careful also to mark the 
“progression in character,” the changes 
in his men and women which would nat- 
urally take place in the course of years. 

How it came to pass that, for a very 
different reason from the jealousy which 
led Addison to extinguish the life of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, the author determined 
suddenly to “kill Mrs, Proudie,” is a story 
often told-by him in his lifetime, which 
has been already told in the pages of 
** Maga,” and for which we may refer the 
reader to the work itself. But his parting 
tribute to the memory of that awful lady 
is a good illustration of how thoroughly 
the characters of his creation became to 
his mind living realities : — 

I have sometimes regretted the deed, so 
great was my delight in writing about Mrs. 
Proudie, so thorough was my knowledge of all 
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the little shades in her character. It was not 
only that she was a tyrant, a bully, a would-be 
priestess, a very vulgar woman, and one who 
would send headlong to the nethermost pit all 
who disagreed with her; but that at the same 
time she was conscientious, by no means a 
hypocrite, really believing in the brimstone 
which she threatened, and anxious to save the 
souls around her from its horrors. And as 
her tyranny increased, so did the bitterness of 
the moments of her repentance increase, in 
that she knew herself to be a tyrant, —till 
that bitterness killed her. 

We have traced this literary career with 
some minuteness to its culmination, be- 
cause it is a striking record not only of 
indomitable perseverance, arising in Trol- 
lope’s case from the consciousness of 
strength, but of the slow and hesitating 
steps by which the reading public forms 
its tastes, and the unquestioning faith with 
which it abandons itself to the favorite it 
has once adopted. He had always “ felt 
this to be an injustice in literary affairs,” 
and he was induced to test this by ascer- 
taining how far he could succeed in ob- 
taining a second reputation for himself by 
publishing anonymously. He wrote for 
the magazine two stories —“ Nina Balat- 
ka” and “ Linda Tressel.” The secret of 
the authorship was well kept for some 
time; but the stories, though good in 
themselves, and fairly well received, were 
not appreciated by the public generally 
as they would have been had they been 
signed with his name. 

It is not necessary here to enter into 
the details of the novelist’s later suc- 
cesses. The highest rate of pay he ever 
received was, he tells us, for “* The Claver- 
ings,” which came out in the Corzhz// in 
1866, 1867 — £2,800. Larger sums were 
realized by other stories: “Can You For- 
give Her?” brought £3,525, and others 
as much as £3,000 each, but these were 
of an unusual length. As a rule, from 
the time that his popularity was estab- 
lished, he for some years maintained the 
price of £600 for a volume of the ordinary 
novel measure, though latterly he had to 
submit to a reduction in these terms. 

It is time to say something of his pri- 
vate life. His residence in Ireland had 
given him no opportunities of mixing in 
literary society; but in 1859 he was ap- 
pointed to the charge of the eastern dis- 
trict of England, and took a lease of a 
pretty, old-fashioned brick house at Wal- 
tham Cross, which he afterwards bought 
and considerably improved. It was the 
same year in which he became connected 
with the Cornhill Magazine, and he found 





it very convenient for his frequent jour- 
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neys to London. And now he began 
rapidly to make those literary and other 
friends who added so much to his keen 
enjoyment of life. A dinner at the pub- 
lisher’s was his first introduction to 
Thackeray, whom he regarded as “the 
greatest master of fiction in this age,” and 
* one of the most tender-hearted of human 
beings he ever knew.” Millais, G. H. 
Lewes, “ Jacob Omnium” (Higgins), Rob- 
ert Bell, Fitzjames Stephen, Dallas, Sala, 
— for each and all of these he has a word 
of hearty appreciation. Of the late Sir 
Charles Taylor, the “king of the Garrick 
Club” in his day, he speaks thus : — 

A man rough of tongue, brusque in his 
manners, odious to those who dislike him, — 
he is the prince of friends, honest as the sun, 
and as open-hearted as charity itself. 

Had he any sort of consciousness how 
very nearly ‘he was drawing a portrait of 
himself ? 

He was now in a position to satisfy 
that “craving for love,” which he almost 
apologizes for as “a weakness in his char- 
acter.” It was a craving never gratified, 
as he pathetically complains, in the early 
years of his life. At the Garrick Club he 
at once became very popular. He was 
soon afterwards elected to the Athenzum; 
and, when in town, generally made one at 
those midnight meetings at the Cosmopol- 
itan, which no man more thoroughly en- 
joyed, and which were so enjoyable. At 
Waltham House, too, where he was very 
happy, though in different fashion from 
his London life, amongst his cows, and 
roses, and strawberries, he delighted to 
welcome at his quiet dinner-table some 
half-dozen of intimate friends. Those 
who were occasional guests there remem- 
ber how, in the warm summer evenings, 
the party would adjourn after dinner to 
the lawn, where wines and fruit were laid 
out under the fine old cedar-tree, and 
many a good story was told while the 
tobacco-smoke went curling up into the 
soft twilight. 

In 1861 he succeeded in getting from 
his official chief a nine-months’ holiday, in 
order to pay a visit to America, for the 
avowed purpose of writing a book. It 
was during the Secession War, and his 
sympathies were strongly with the North; 
but the book when written, though fairly 
well received, was, as he here candidly 
admits, not a “good book.” In truth, his 
vocation was to tell in admirable fashion 
a tale of modern English life; and when- 
ever he was tempted by literary ambition 
to step off this familiar ground, he lost his 
secure foothold. 
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Six years afterwards he resigned his 
place in the Post-Office, without waiting 
for a pension, to which a few more years’ 
service would have entitled him. More 
than one motive seems to have led him to 
this determination. He found the double 
work becoming a burden to him; he had 
lately applied unsuccessfully for the va- 
cant office of under-secretary, and he had 
undertaken a task which he very soon 
relinquished — the editorship of the new 
St. Pauls Magazine. 

Very early in the days of his clerkship, 
he had amused a cynical old uncle who 
once asked him what profession he would 
like best, by replying, that he should like 
to be a member of Parliament. In his 
maturer mind he had always retained the 
idea that “to sit in the British Parliament 
should be the highest object of ambition 
to every educated Englishman.” He had, 
he confesses, “almost an insane desire to 
sit there.” Accordingly, he was hardly 
freed from official trammels when he be- 
gan to look out fora seat. At first his 
name was suggested for one of the divi- 
sions of the county of Essex; but he with- 
drew at once, with the unselfish chivalry 
of his nature, in favor of a candidate who 
seemed to have higher claims. Finally, 
he stood for Beverley. He did not get 
in. How should he? No one was less 
caiculated to win the “ most sweet voices ” 
of borough electors. To him the time 
spent in canvassing was “the most 
wretched fortnight of his manhood.” His 
account of it is a caution to candidates. 
He was a “Liberal,” as the term is, in 
politics; a ‘“*Conservative-Liberal” he 
termed himself. On some _ theoretical 
points his Liberalism was of the most 
advanced type. So faras Liberalism ad- 
vocated “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” free trade, purity of 
election, and other imposing theories, he 
was a very good Liberal indeed. But the 
man who could speak of the Beverley 
Liberal caucus as “a bitter tyranny from 
grinding vulgar tyrants,” who could say 
of the Ballot and the Permissive Bill, “I 
hated and do hate them both,” and yet 
could insist that there should be “no 
bribery, no treating, not even a pot of 
beer,” on his side at the election, was 
plainly not the man for Beverley. “ There 
was something grand,” he thought, “in 
the scorn with which a leading Liberal 
there turned up his nose at him,” when 
he uttered that last astounding manifesto. 
And certainly Parliament was no place 
for him. What would have been the po- 





sition of a professing Liberal in the pres- 
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ent House of Commons who were to rise 
there and denounce what he calls “the 
damnable system of merit,” and who 
thought (as he declares he did think, 
though he dare not print it while living) 
that the House ought to be an assembly 
of “gentlemen”? The truth was this, 
that all his instincts and feelings were 
Conservative—of that better type of 
Conservatism which is daily growing in 
strength —however “liberal” he might 
have been in theory. 

In 1871 Mr. and Mrs. Trollope deter- 
mined to pay a visit to their eldest son, 
who had settled on a sheep-farm in Aus- 
tralia. As they meant to be absent not 
less than a year and a half, and as the 
connection with the Post-Office—one of 
the motives for his residence in the east- 
ern district — had now ceased, and he 
was preparing to give up hunting alto- 
gether, it was determined to sell the 
house at Waltham, and migrate to Lon- 
don. This wrench from many pleasant 
old associations was not effected without 
“ many tears.” When he returned to En- 
gland, after visiting New Zealand and the 
‘Australian colonies (having, of course, 


written a book upon Australia and a novel 
on board ship on his way home), he took 
up his residence for some years in Mon- 
tagu Square, where he entered again with 


zest into London society, and amused 
many of his leisure hours in arranging 
and cataloguing with some care his not 
inconsiderable library of books, in which 
he took increasing delight. It might have 
been thought that the unhappy associa- 
tions of his school days would have left 
little taste for Greek or Latin literature ; 
but it was not so. The study of Greek 
he never seriously resumed; but he read 
through, with an amount of industry really 
wonderful, when we remember how very 
limited were his leisure hours, almost the 
whole of the Latin authors. One result 
of this was his volunteering to take in 
hand “Cwsar’s Commentaries” for the 
series of “ Ancient Classics for English 
Readers,” issued under the editorship of 
the Rev. W. Lucas Collins — one of those 
chance literary acquaintanceships which 
ripened, as he says, into a warm friend- 
ship, though made late in life. A proof 
of the many-sided geniality of the man 
was that he had friends in all professions, 
and moving in various spheres of life: 
and few who were drawn into immediate 
contact with him failed to prize his affec- 
tion. The little volume on Czsar was 
a labor of love in a double sense: the 
MS. was given as a birthday present to 
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the late editor of this magazine — another 
of those many friends first made in the 
way of business, but who soon became 
personally endeared to him in a degree 
which was fully reciprocated. The cor- 
rected proof was accompanied by a brief 
note, from which we are allowed here to 
quote. “I think the rst of June is your 
birthday; at any rate, we will make it so 
for this year, and you will accept this asa 
little present.” He was continually doing 
such kindly acts, often in a manner that 
had all the gentleness of a woman; and 
only those who knew him well were aware 
how much of this there was in his nature 
underlying a somewhat rough outside. 
One friend who, in temporary ill-health, 
was thrown upon the doubtful cookery of 
London lodgings, well remembers how he 
would look in continually, on his way to 
his club, for a few minutes’ pleasant chat, 
carrying in his hand a pheasant, or some 
such little delicacy as might tempt an in- 
valid’s appetite. But such instances of 
thoughtful kindness live in the memories 
of many, and this is not the place to dwell 
upon them. Thesame love of Latin liter- 
ature which produced the “ Czsar” led 
him to publish, in 1880, a * Life of Cic- 
ero,” for whom he had an enthusiastic 
admiration. The book is pleasantly writ- 
ten; but it must be again said that when 
he was tempted to desert fiction for his- 
tory, he did not show himself at his best. 

This autobiographical record was fin- 
ished (we are told in the preface) in April, 
1876: but the list of his published works 
given by himself in the last chapter in- 
cludes “John Caldigate,” published in 
1879.* The following year he gave up 
his London residence, and retired to a 
pretty house, built in somewhat rambling 
fashion by a French emigrant in 1760, 
just outside the village of Harting i in Sus- 
sex. He nolonger enjoyed his old robust 
health, and the demands of London soci- 
ety had become somewhat too severe for 
him. It had been his habit for many 
years to vary his London life by a few 
weeks’ ramble in the Black Forest, or in 
Switzerland; but in the spring of 1881 he 
made a short tour in Italy” with Mrs. 


* A list of the novels written by him since that date 
may be here given. They are “Cousin Henry,” 
“The Duke’s Children,’ ** Ayala’s Angel,’ * Dr. 
Wortle’s School,” ** The Fixed Period,” ** Kept in the 
Dark,” “ iad Fay,” “* Mr. Scarborough’s Family 4 
—besides his volume on Thackeray in - Men of Let- 
ters,” and a ** Life of Lord Palmerston.” There is 
also an Irish story, called “‘‘The Landleaguers,’”’ con- 
tributed to ZLz/e,—which, contrary to his habit, was 
left incomplete, —and a novel, called **An Old Man’s 
Love,”’ now in the hands of Messrs. Blackwood for 
publication. 
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Trollope and some friends, paying a visit 
to his brother at Rome. Though at 
times his old buoyant spirits made a stout 
fight against bodily infirmity, he was then 
far from well, and knew and confessed it. 
He had also entered into business rela- 
tions — not necessary here to particularize 
— which worried and disgusted him: for 
such matters he had, as he confesses, 
neither taste nor aptitude. Indeed it was 
remarkable that one who knew the world 
so thoroughly — who could write such a 
book as “ The Way we Live Now,” which 
he admits to be over-colored, and which is 
to us the least agreeable of all his novels —- 
should have been himself the most trust- 
ful and unsuspicious of men. The fact 
was this, —taking the world as a whole, 
he knew that meanness, and baseness, 
and greed of all kinds were rampant in it; 
but in the case of a private friend, — one 
might almost say in any individual case 
with which he had to deal, — he could not 
believe that the man would be guilty of 
such things. His loyalty to his friends 
was so perfect that it tended sometimes, 
in his energetic nature, to make him 
prejudiced and unjust. A slight to him- 
self he could readily forgive; but a slight 
to a relative or near friend was in his eyes 
the unpardonable sin. 

The next year he paid two visits to Ire- 
Jand, and on his return from the first 
of these he seemed the better for the 
change. He always retained a strong in- 
terest in the country, and the news of the 
Phoenix Park massacre affected him very 
strongly. It had been his constant prayer 
that he might not survive his powers of 
work, without which, he says in the clos- 
ing chapter, “there can be no joy in this 
world.” And yet it was at this time that 
he conceived the idea embodied in that 
curious story “ The Fixed Period,” which 
first saw light in the pages of “ Maga.” 
The law of his imaginary republic of Brit- 
annula was to provide that “ men should 
arrange for their own departure, so as to 
fall into no senile weakness, no slippered 
selfishness, no ugly whinings of undefined 
want, before they shall go hence and be 
no more thought of.” In their sixty- 
seventh year they were to be “ deposited ” 
in a kind of college, and after the interval 
of a twelvemonth be put to a painless 
death. When an intimate friend once 
ventured to refer to this Utopian euthana- 
sia as a somewhat grim jest, he stopped 
suddenly in his walk, and grasping the 
speaker’s arm in his energetic fashion, 
exclaimed: “ It’s all trae—I mean every 
word of it.” He was fond of quoting, in 
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the way of preference of a speedy to a 
lingering death, Lady Macbeth’s words — 


Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 


The end came to him very much in the 
manner he had wished and prayed for, 
and at an age in singular aceordance with 
his theory. Dining in London with his 
brother-in-law, Sir John Tilley, he sudden- 
ly after dinner showed slight symptoms 
of affection of the brain. He recovered 
sufficiently to be driven home to his tem- 
porary lodgings, but was found there, later 
in the evening, in a state of partial par- 
alysis and almost speechless. He lin- 
gered five weeks, without much suffering, 
but never recovering intelligible speech or 
sustained consciousness, though generally 
able to recognize the members of his fam- 
ily. He died on the 6th of December, 
1882, in his sixty-eighth year. 

His mode of working was very methodi- 
cal, and such as probably would not have 
been adopted by any other writer of fic- 
tion. For many years of his life an old 
servant had strict charge to call him every 
morning early enough for him to get 
seated at his writing-table by half past 
five. With the help of a cup of coffee, 
he would write on, with his watch before 
him, for some four hours or so (though he 
considers three hours as much as a man 
ought to write), until he went to dress for 
alate breakfast. Then his work was over 
for the day. He required from himself 
two hundred and fifty words every quarter 
of an hour; and, in his days of full activity, 
he * found that the two hundred and fifty 
words were forthcoming as regularly as 
his watch went.” This made ten printed 
pages of an ordinary novel the produce of 
the day. The daily tale of pages was en- 
tered in a diary, ruled for the purpose for 
as many days as he allowed for the com- 
pletion of each new novel, and any casual 
idleness of one day was made up by a 
little additional work onthe others. Thus 
he was always free from those anxieties 
which beset most popular writers as tothe 
due supply of “ copy.” He had even con- 
trived a portable tablet on which during 
long railway journeys he could write in 
pencil what could be afterwards copied 
out by another hand. Latterly, most of 
his novels were dictated throughout to an 
amanuensis, as he found that the con- 
tinual use of his pen threatened him with 
palsy of the hand. 

One of his shorter stories — “ Dr. Wor- 
tle’s School” — was written in a country 
rectory-house, which had been lent him by 
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a friend for three weeks of the summer 
holidays. He is understood to have ex- 
pressed a wish, which his son has duly 
respected, that his correspondence should 
not be published. But a few characteris- 
tic lines, written by him on this occasion, 
may be quoted without violating the spirit 
of his injunction. 


That I, who have belittled so many clergy- 
men, should ever come to live in a parsonage ! 
There will be a heaping of hot coals! You 
may be sure that I will endeavor to behave 
myself accordingly, so that no scandal shall 
fall upon the parish. If the bishop should 
come that way, I will treat him as well as e’er 
a parson in the diocese. Shall I be required 
to preach, as belonging to the rectory? I 
shall be quite disposed to give every one my 
blessing... . Ought I to affect dark gar- 
ments? Say the word, and I will supply my- 
self with a high waistcoat. Will it be right 
to be quite genial with the curate, or ought I 
to patronize a little? If there be dissenters, 
shall I frown on them, or smile blandly? If 
a tithe pig be brought, shall I eat him? If 
they take to address me as “the Rural An- 
thony,” will it be all right ? 


He loved his profession. “There is 
perhaps no career in life,” he says, “so 
charming as that of a man of letters.” He 
had little patience with the eccentricities 
of genius, or with any pretension on the 
part of an author to be free from the prac- 
tical obligations which bind ordinary men. 
“] make no claim,” he says, “to any lit- 
erary excellence; but I do lay claim to 
whatever merit should be accorded to me 
for persevering diligence in my profes- 
sion.” As a profession he regarded it; 
and he contends that, like any other pro- 
fession, those who enter upon it and fol- 
low it heartily, have a right to expect that 
success shall find its pecuniary reward. 
For himself he confesses that his “first 
object in taking to literature as a profes- 
sion was to make an income on which he 
and those belonging to him might live in 
comfort.” He knows well this will be 
counted heresy in the eyes of those who 
think that neither the author, nor the 
painter, nor the sculptor should entertain 
the money notion at all—that in so do- 
ing they “forget the high glories of their 
calling ;” but he holds it to be no more 
disgraceful to them than to the barrister, 
the physician, or the clergyman, — to the 
actor or to the architect. 


It is a mistake to suppose that a man is a 
better man because he despises money. Few 
do so, and those few in doing so suffer a de- 
feat. Who does not desire to be hospitable 


to his friends, generous to the poor, liberal to 
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all, munificent to his children, and to be him: 
self free from the carking fear which poverty 
creates? And yet authors are told that they 
should disregard payment for their work, and 
be content to devote their unbought brains to 
the welfare of the public. Brains that are 
unbought will never serve the public much, 
Take away from English authors their copy- 
right, and you would very soon take away 
from England her authors. 


But of his calling as a writer of fiction 
he entertained, from another point, a far 
higher view than is commonly taken of it. 
He held that a large proportion of the 
teaching of these days comes, to the 
young especially, from the pages of the 
novelist; that the novelist is therefore, of 
necessity, a preacher of ethics, and that it 
behoves him to look well to it that his 
preaching be for good and not for evil. 


Such was the operation of the novels of 
Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, and Walter 
Scott. Coming down to my own times, I find 
such to have been the teaching of Thackeray, 
of Dickens, and of George Eliot. Speaking, 
as I shall speak to any who may read these 
words, with that absence of self-personality 
which the dead may claim, I will boast that 
such has been the result of my own writing. 
Can any one, by search through the works of 
the six great English novelists I have named, 
find a scene, a passage, or a word that would 
teach a girl to be immodest, or a man to be 
dishonest? . . . Leta woman be drawn clever, 
beautiful, attractive —so as to make men love 
her, and women almost envy her — and let her 
be made also heartless, unfeminine, and ambi- 
tious of evil grandeur, as was Beatrix,— whata 
danger is there not in such a character! To 
the novelist who shall handle it, what peril of 
doing harm! But if at last it have been so 
handled that every girl who reads of Beatrix 
shall say, “Oh, not like that! let me not be 
like that!” and that every youth shall say, 
‘*Let me not have such a one as that to press 
my bosom; anything rather than that!” then 
will not the novelist have preached his sermon 
as perhaps no clergyman can preach it? 


But the whole chapter “On Novels” is 
excellent, and will be read with interest 
even by those who may not fully accept 
his views. 

It has been charged against his own 
novels that they are commonplace, — that 
they never rise above the prosaic level of 
ordinary English life. Let us hear his 
own defence on this point, — or, rather, 
his justification. His deliberate aim was 
that in his pages his readers “ might rec- 
ognize human beings like unto them- 
selves, and not feel themselves carried 
away among gods or demons.” 


If I could do this, then I thought I might 
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succeed in impregnating the mind of the nov- 
el-reader with a feeling that honesty is the 
best policy; that truth prevails while false- 
hood fails ; that a girl will be loved as she is 
pure, and sweet, and unselfish; that a man 
will be honored as he is true, and honest, and 
brave of heart; that things meanly done are 
ugly and odious, and things nobly done beau- 
tiful and gracious. . . . Such are the lessons 
I have striven to teach ; and I have thought it 
might be best done by representing to my 
readers characters like themselves—or to 
which they might liken themselves, 


No one can lay down these volumes 
without having been struck by their trans- 
parent honesty. If the writer tells us too 
little about himself, it is not because he 
had anything to conceal, but because he 
was so entirely free from that conceit of 
authorship which believes that the details 
of an author’s private life are matters of 
deep interest to the public. And whether 
young writers may be inclined or not to 
follow all his precepts,—to seat them- 
selves at their work before six o’clock in 
the morning, and lay down rules for so 
many pages fer diem, — they will do well 
to take him for a model of singleness of 
heart and manliness of purpose, and to 
remember how he was in all things, in 
thought and deed, the high-minded En- 
glish gentleman he delighted to portray. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE WIZARD'S SON, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ON the next morning after his mother’s 
arrival, Lord Erradeen set out early for 
Birkenbraes. Everything pushed him 
towards a decision; even her prompt ar- 
rival, which he had not anticipated, and 
the clearing away from his path of the 
simpler and more easy difficulties that be- 
set him, by her means. But what was 
far more than this was the tug at his 
heart, the necessity that lay before him to 
satisfy, one way or other, the demands of 
his tyrant. He could not send away that 
spiritual enemy, who held him in his grip, 
as he did the vulgar influence of Under- 
wood. Zhat had disgusted him almost 
from the first; he had never tolerated it, 
even when he yielded to it, and the effort 
he had made in throwing it over had been 
exhilarating to him, and gave a certain 
satisfaction tohis mind. But now that was 
over, and he had returned again to the 
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could not be shaken off — who, one wa 

or other, must be satisfied or vanquished, 
if life were to be possible. Vanquished? 
How was he to be vanquished?— by a 
pure man and a strong — by a pure wom- 
anand her love— by the help of God 
against a spiritual tyranny. He smiled 
to himself as he hurried along the road, 
thinking of the hopelessness of all this — 
himself neither pure nor strong; and 
Oona, who, if she knew—and God, 
whom, as his tempter had said, he had 
never, sought nor thought of till now. He 
hurried along to try if the second best was 
within his reach; perhaps even that might 
fail him, for anything he knew. The 
thought of meeting the usual party in the 
house of the Williamsons was so abhor- 
rent to him, and such a disgust had risen 
in his mind of all the cheerful circum- 
stances of the big, shining house, that he 
set out early with the intention of formally 
seeking an interview with Katie, and thus 
committing himself from the beginning. 
The morning was bright and fair, with a 
little shrill wind about, which brought the 
yellow leaves fluttering to his feet, and 
carried them across him as he walked — 
now detached and solitary, now in little 
drifts and heaps. He hurried along, ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts, shutting his 
eyes to the vision of the isle, as it lay all 
golden, russet, and brown upon the sur- 
face of the water which gave its colors 
back; Walter would not look nor see the 
boat pushing round the corner, with the 
back of Hamish’s red shirt alone showing, 
as the prow came beyond the shade of the 
trees. He did not see the boat, and yet 
he knewit was there, and hurried, hurried 
on to escape all reminders, The great 
door at -Birkenbraes stood open, as was 
its wont—the great stone steps lying 
vacant in the sunshine, and everything 
still about. It was the only hour at which 
the place was quiet. The men were out 
on the hill, the ladies following such ra- 
tional occupations as they might have, 
and the house had an air of relief and 
repose. Walter felt that he pronounced 
his own fate when he asked to see Miss 
Williamson. 

“ Mr. Williamson is out, my lord,” the 
solemn functionary said, who was far 
more important and dignified than the 
master of the house. “I asked to see 
Miss Williamson,” Lord Erradeen re- 
peated, with a little impatience; and he 
saw the man’s eyebrows raised. 

So far as the servants were concerned, 


original question, and found himself once | and through them the whole district, Wal- 


more confronted by that opponent who | 
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| ter’s “intentions ” stood revealed. 
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Katie Williamson was alone. She was 
in her favorite room — the room specially 
given over to her amusements and occu- 
pations. It was not a small room, for 
such a thing scarcely existed in Birken- 
braes. It was full of windows, great ex- 
panses of plate glass, through which the 
mountains and the loch appeared uninter- 
rupted, save by a line of framework here 
and there, with a curious open-air effect. 
It was in one of the corners of the house, 
and the windows formed two sides of the 
brilliant place; on the others were mirrors 
reflecting the mountains back again. She 
sat between them, her little fair head the 
only solid thing which the light encoun- 
tered. When she rose, with a somewhat 
astonished air, to receive her visitor, her 
trim figure, neat and alert, stood out 
against the background of the trees and 
rocks on the lower slopes of the hills. A 
curious transparency, distinctness, and 
absence of privacy and mystery were in 
the scene. The two might have come to- 
gether there in the sight of all the world. 

“Lord Erradeen!” Katie said, with 
surprise, almost consternation. “But if 
I had been told you were here, I should 
have come down stairs to you. Nobody 
but my great friends, nobody but women, 
ever come.” 

“TI should have thought that any one 
might come. There are no concealments 
here,” he said, expressing the sentiment 
of the place unconsciously. Then, seeing 
that Katie’s color rose : “ Your boudoir is 
not all curtained and shadowy, but open 
and candid —as you are.” 

“ That last has saved you,” said Katie, 
with a laugh. “I know what you mean — 
and that is that my room (for it is not a 
boudoir — I never doude) is far too light, 
too clear for the fashion. But this is my 
fashion, and people who come to me must 
put up with it.’ She added, after a mo- 
ment: ‘“ What did you say to Sanderson, 
Lord Erradeen, to induce him to bring 
you here?” 

“T said I wanted to see Miss William- 
son.” 

“That was understood,” said Katie, 
once more with an increase of color, and 
looking at him with a suppressed question 
in her eyes. Her heart gave a distinct 
knock against her breast, but did not 
jump up and flutter, as hearts less well 
regulated will do in such circumstances ; 
for she too perceived what Sanderson had 
perceived, that the interview was not one 
to take place amid all the interruptions of 
the drawing-room. Sanderson was a very 
clever person, and his young mistress 
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agreed with him; but, nevertheless, made 
a private memorandum that he should 
have notice, and that she would speak to 
papa. 

“Yes, I think it must be easily under- 
stood. I have come to you with a great 
deal that is very serious to say.” 

* You look very serious,” said Katie; 
and then she added hurriedly, “ And I 
want very much to speak to you, Lord 
Erradeen. I want you to tell me — who 
was that gentleman at Kinloch-houran? 
I have never been able to get him out of 
my mind. Is he paying you a visit? 
What is his name? Has he been in this 
country before? But oh, to be sure, he 
must have been, for he knew everything 
about the castle. I want to know, Lord 
Erradeen ——” 

“ After you have heard what I have got 
to say ——” 

“No, not after — before. I tremble 
when I think of him. It is ridiculous, I 
know; but I never had any such sensa- 
tion before. I should think he must be a 
mesmerist, or something of that sort,” 
Katie said, with a pale and nervous smile ; 
“though I don’t believe in mesmerism,” 
she added quickly. 

“ You believe in nothing of the kind — 
is it not so? You put no faith in the 
stories about my family, in the influence 
of the past on the present, in the des- 
potism—— But why say anything on 
that subject? You laugh.” 

“T believe in superstition,” said Katie 
somewhat tremulously, “and that it im- 
presses the imagination, and puts you in 
a condition to believe — things. And 
then there is a pride in having anything 
of the sort connected with one’s own fam- 
ily,” she said recovering herself. “If it 
was our ghost I should believe in it too.” 

“Ghost—is not a word that means 
much,” Walter said. And then there was 
a pause. It seemed to him that his lips 
were sealed, and that he had no longer 
command of the ordinary words. He had 
known what he meant to say when he 
came, but the power seemed to have gone 
from him. He stood and looked out upon 
the wide atmosphere, and the freedom of 
the hills, with a blank in his mind, and 
that sense that nothing is any longer of 
importance or meaning which comes to 
those who are baffled in their purpose at 
the outset. It was Katie who with a cer- 
tain sarcasm in her tone recalled him to 
himself. “You came — because you had 
something serious to say to me, Lord 
Erradeen.” She was aware of what he 
intended to say: but his sudden arresta- 
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tion at the very beginning had raised the 
mocking spirit in Katie. She was ready 
to defy and provoke, and silence with rid- 
icule the man whom she had no objection 
to accept as her husband — provided he 
found his voice. 

“It is true — I had something very se- 
rious to say. I came to ask you whether 
you could -——” All this time he was not 
so much as looking at her; his eyes were 
fixed dreamily and rather sadly upon the 
landscape, which somehow seemed so 
much more important than the speck of 
small humanity which he ought to have 
been addressing. But at this point Wal- 
ter recollected himself, and came in as it 
were from the big, silent, observing world, 
to Katie, sitting expectant, divided be- 
tween mockery and excitement, with a 
flush on her cheeks, but a contraction of 
her brows, and an angry yet smiling mis- 
chief in her eyes. 

“To ask you,” he said, “whether you 
would — pass your life with me. I am 
not much worth the taking. There is a 
poor title, there is a family which we 
might restore and — emancipate perhaps. 
You are rich, it would be of no advantage 
to you. But at all events it would not be 
like asking you to banish yourself, to 
leave all you cared for. I have little to 
say for myself,” he went on after a pause 
with a little more energy, “you know me 
well enough. Whether I should ever be 
good for anything would — most likely — 
rest with you. I am at present under 
great depression — in trouble and fear —” 

Here he came to another pause, and 
looked out upon the silent mountains and 
great breadths of vacant air in which 
there was nothing to help; then with a 
sigh turned again and held out his hand. 
“ Will you have me — Katie ?” he said. 

Katie sat gazing at him with a wonder 
which had by degrees extinguished the 
sarcasm, the excitement, the expectation, 
that were in her face. She was almost 
awestricken by this strangest of all suits 
that could be addressed to a girl —a de- 
mand for herself which made no account 
of herself, and missed out love and every 
usual preliminary. It was serious indeed 
—as serious as death: more like that 
than the beginning of the most living of 
all links. She could not answer him with 
the indignation which in other circum- 
stances she might have felt. It was too 
solemn for any ebullition of feeling. She 
felt overawed, little as this mood was con- 
genial to her. 

“Lord Erradeen,” she said, “ you seem 
to be in great trouble.” 
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He made an affirmative movement of 
his head, but said no more. 

“Or you would not put such a strange 
question to me,” she went on. “Why 
should I have you? When a man offers 
himself to a girl he says it is because he 
loves her. You don’t love me 

She made a momentary breathless 
pause with a half hope of being interrupt- 
ed; but save by a motion of his hand, 
Walter made no sign. “ You don’t love 
me,” she went on with some vehemence, 
“nor do you ask me to love you. Such a 
proposal might be an insult. But I don’t 
think you mean it as an insult.” 





“Not that. You know better. Any- 
thing but that !” 
“No—I don’t think it is that. But 


what is it then, Lord Erradeen ?” 

Her tone had a certain peremptory 
sound which touched the capricious spring 
by which the young man’s movements 
were regulated. He came to himself. 
“ Miss Williamson,” he said, “when you 
ran away from me in London it was immi- 
nent that I should ask you this question. 
It was expected on all sides. You went 


away, I have always believed, to avoid 
” 


- 
o 


“Why should it have been imminent? 
I went away,” cried Katie, forgetting the 
contradiction, “because some one came 
in who seemed to havea prior right. She 
is here now with the same meaning.” 

“She has no prior right. She has no 
right at all, nor does she claim any,” he 
said hurriedly. “It is accident. Katie! 
had you stayed, all would have been de- 
termined then, and one leaf of bitter folly 
left out of my iife.” 

“Supposing it to be so,” she said 
calmly, “I am not responsible for your 
life, Lord Erradeen. Why should | be 
asked to step in and save you from — 
bitter folly or anything else? And this 
life that you offer me, are you sure it is fit 
for an honest girl to take? ‘The old idea 
that a woman should be sacrificed to re- 
forma man has gone out of fashion. Is 
that the ré/e you want me to take up?” 
Katie cried, rising to her feet in the ex- 
citement. “ Captain Underwood (whose 
word I would never take) said you were 
bad, unworthy a good woman. Is that 
true?” 

“Yes,” he said in a low tone, “it is 
true.” 

Katie gazed at him for a moment, and 
then in her excitement sat down and 
cried, covering her face with her hands. 
She it was, though she was not emotional, 
who was ovefcome with feeling. Walter 
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stood gazing at her with a sort of stupe- 
faction, seeing the scene pass with a sense 
that he was a spectator rather than an ac- 
tor in it, his dark figure swaying slightly 
against the clearness of the landscape 
which took so strange a part in all that 
was happening. It had passed now alto- 
gether out of his hands. 

As for Katie, it would be impossible to 
tell what sudden softening, what pity, min- 
gled with keen vexation and annoyance, 
forced these tears from her eyes. Her 
heart revolted against him and melted 
towards himallat once. Her pride would 
not let her accept such a proposal; and 
yet she would have liked to accept him, 
to take him in hand, to be his providence, 
and the moulder of his fate. A host of 
hurrying thoughts and sentiments rushed 
headlong through her mind. She had it 
in her to do it, better than any silly woman 
of the world, better than a creature of 
visionary soul like Oona. She was prac- 
tical, she was strong, she could do it. 
But then all her pride rose up in arms. 
She wept a few hot, impatient tears which 
were irrestrainable: then raised her head 
again. 

“« Tam very sorry for you,” she said. “ If 
you were my brother, Lord Erradeen, I 
would help you with all my might, or if I 
— cared for you more than you care for 
me. But I don’t,” she added after a 
pause. 

He made an appealing, deprecating 
movement with his hands, but did not 
speak. 

“T almost wish I did,” said Katie re- 
gretfully; “if I had been fond of you I 
should have said yes: for you are right in 
thinking I could doit. I should not have 
minded what went before, I should have 
taken you up and helped you on. I know 
that I could have done it; but then I am 
not — fond of you,” she said slowly. She 
did not look at him as she spoke; but had 
he renewed his claim upon her, even with 
his eyes, Katie would have seen it, and 
might have allowed herself to be per- 
suaded still. But Walter said nothing. 
He stood vaguely in the light, without a 
movement, accepting w hatever she might 
choose to say. She remained silent ‘tor 
atime, waiting. And then Katie sprang 
to her feet again, all the more indignant 
and impatient that she had been so near 
yielding, had he but known. “ Well!” 
she said, “is it I that am to maintain the 
conversation? Have you anything more 
to say, Lord Erradeen?” 

“T suppose not,” he answered slowly. 
“T came to you hoping perhaps for deliv- 
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erance, at least partial — for deliverance, 
Now that you will not, there is noth- 
ing for it but a struggle to the death.” 

‘She looked at him with a sort of vertigo 
ofamazement. Nota word about her, no 
regret for losing her, not a touch of senti- 
ment, of gratitude, not even any notice of 
what she had said! The sensation of awe 
came back to her as she stood before this 
insensibility which was half sublime. Was 
he mad? or a wretch, an egotist, wanting 
a woman to do something for him, but 
without a thought for the woman? 

“T am glad,” she said, with irrepressi- 
ble displeasure, “that it affects you so 
little. And now I suppose the incident is 
over and we may return to our occupa- 
tions. I was busy — with my housekeep- 
ing,” she said witha laugh. “ One might 
sometimes call a struggle with one’s bills 
a struggle to the death.” 

He gave her a look which was half an- 
ger, half remonstrance; and then to Ka- 
tie’s amazement resumed in a moment the 
tone of easy intercourse which had always 
existed between them. 

“You will find your bills refreshing 
after this high-flown talk,” he said. “ For- 
give me. You know I am not given to 
romantic sentiment any more than your- 
self.” 

‘I don’t know,” said Katie, offended, 
“that I am less open to the romantic 
than other people, when the right touch is 
given.” 

“But it is not my hand that can give 
the right touch?” hesaid. “I accept my 
answer, as there is nothing else for me to 
do. But I cannot abandon the country,” 
he added after a moment, “and I hope we 
may still meet as good friends.” 

“ Nothing has happened,” said Katie 
with dignity, “to lessen my friendship 
for you, Lord Erradeen.” She could not 
help putting a faint emphasis on the pro- 
nouns. The man rejected may dislike to 
meet the woman who has rejected him, 
but the woman can have no feeling in the 
matter. She held out her hand with a 
certain stateliness of dismissal. ‘ Papa 
need not know,” she said, “and so there 
will be nothing more about it. Good- 
bye. 

* Walter took her hand in his, with a 
momentary perception that perhaps there 
had been more than lay on the surface in 
this interview, on her side as well as his. 
He stooped down and kissed it respect- 
fully, and even with something like ten- 
derness. “You do not refuse it to me, 
in friendship, even after all you have 
heard?” 
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“ Tt shall always be vours in friendship,” 
Katie said, the color rising high in her 
face. 

She was glad he went away without 
looking at her again. She sat down and 
listened to his ‘footsteps along the long 
corridor and down the stairs with a curi- 
ous sensation as if he carried something 
with him that would not return to her 
again. And for long after she sat in the 
broad daylight without moving, leaving 
the books upon the table —which were 
not housekeeping books — untouched — 
going over this strange interview, turning 
over all the past that had any connection 
with Lord Erradeen. It seemed all to 
roll out before her like a story that had 
been full of interest: and.now here was 
the end of it. Such a fit of wistful sad- 
ness had seldom come over the active and 
practical intelligence of Katie. It gave 
her for the moment a new opening in na- 
ture. But by degrees her proper moods 
came back. She closed this poetical chap- 
ter with a sigh, and her sound mind took 
up with a more natural regret the oppor- 
tunity for congenial effort which she had 
been compelled to give up. She said to 
berself that she would not have minded 
that vague badness which he had owned, 
and Underwood had accused him of. She 
could have brought him back. She had it 
in her to take the charge even of a man’s 
life. So she thought in inexperience, yet 
with the powerful confidence which so 
often is the best means of fulfilling trium- 
phantly what it aims at. She would not 
have shrunk from the endeavor. She 
would have put her vigorous young will 
into his feeble one, she thought, and made 
him, with her force poured into him, a 
man, indeed, contemptuous of all misera- 
ble temptations, ablé to sail over and de- 
spise them. As she mused her eyes took 
an eager look, her very fingers twitched 
with the wish to be doing. Had he come 
back then it is very possible that Katie 
would have announced to him her change 
of mind, her determination “to pull him 
through.” For she could have done it! 
she repeated to herself. Whatever his 
burdens had been, when she had once set 
her shoulder to the wheel she would have 
done it. Gambling, wine, even the spells 
of such women as Katie blushed to think 
of — she would have shrunk before none 
of these. His deliverance would not 
have been partial as he had said, but com- 
plete. She would have fought the very 
devils for him and brought him off. What 
a work it was that she had missed! not a 
mere commonplace marriage with nothing 
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todo. But with a sigh Katie had to ac- 
knowledge that it was over. She could 


not have accepted him, she said, excusing 
herself to herself. It would have been 
impossible. A man who asks you like 
that, not even pretending to care for you 
—you could not do it! But, alas, what 
an opportunity lost! Saying this she gave 
herself a shake, and smoothed her hair 
for luncheon, and put the thought away 
from her resolutely. Katie thought of 
Dante’s nameless sinner who made “the 
great refusal.” She had lost perhaps the 
one great opportunity of her life. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


LORD ERRADEEN retired very quietly, 
as became a man defeated. Though Katie 
heard his retiring steps, he hardly did so 
himself, as he came down the broad, softly 
carpeted staircase. There was a sound 
of voices and of movement in the great 
dining-room where a liveried army were 
preparing the table for one of the great 
luncheons, under the orders of the too 
discreet and understanding Sanderson, 
but nobody about to see the exit of the 
rejected suitor, who came out into the 
sunshine with a sort of dim recognition of 
the scenery of Katie’s boudoir; but the 
hills did not seem so near as they were in 
that large-windowed and shining place. 
Failure has always a subduing effect upon 
the mind even when success was scarcely 
desired; and Walter came out of the 
great house with the sense of being cut 
off from possibilities that seemed very 
near, almost certain, that morning. This 
subduing influence was the first that occu- 
pied his mind as he came out, feeling as 
if he were stealing away from the scene 
of what had been far from a triumph. 
Perhaps he was a little ashamed of his 
own certainty; but at all events he was 
subdued and silent, refraining almost from 
thought. He had got securely out of the 
immediate neighborhood, and was safe 
from the risk of meeting any one belong- 
ing to it, and being questioned where he 
had been, before he began to feel the 
softening of relief, and a grateful sense of 
freedom. Then his heart recurred with a 
bound to the former situation. Expedi- 
ents or compromises of any kind were no 
more to be thought of ; the battle must be 
fought out on its natural ground. He 
must yield to the ignominious yoke, or he 
must conquer. Last year he had fled, and 
forced himself to forget, and lived in a 
fever of impulses which he could not un- 
derstand, and influences which drew him 
like — he could not tell what — mesmer- 
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ism, Katie had said, and perhaps she was 
right. It might be mesmerism; or it 


might be only the action of that uncon-/ had not been a fool! 


trolled and capricious mind which made 
him do that to-day which he loathed to- 
morrow. 


penalties to which he has exposed himself 
might never have existed at all—if he 
To think that now 
if some miracle would but raise him up to 
it —and then there are moments in which 


But however it was, the ques-| even the most vicious, the most utterly 


tion had again become a primary one,: fallen, can feel as if no great miracle 


without any compromise possible. 


He | would be required, as if a little help, only 


must yield, or he must win the battle.|a little, would do it, when strength is 
He put the losing first, it seemed so much | subdued and low, when the sense of dis- 


the most likely, with a dreary sense of all 
the impossibilities that surrounded him. 
He had no standing-ground upon which 
to meet his spiritual foe. Refusal, what 
was that? It filled his life with distrac- 
tion and confusion, but made no founda- 
tion for anything better, and afforded no 
hope of peace. Peace! The very word 
seemed a mockery to Walter. He must 
never know what it was. His soul (if he 
had one) would not be his own; his im- 
pulses, hitherto followed so foolishly, 
would be impotent for everything but to 
follow the will of another. To abdicate 
his own judgment altogether, to give up 
that power of deciding for himself which 
is the inheritance of the poorest, never to 
be able to help a poor neighbor, to aid a 
friend: to be a mere puppet in the hands 
of another — was it possible that he, a 
man, was to give himself up, thus bound 
hand and foot, to a slavery harder than 
that of any negro ever born! It was this 
that was impossible, he cried within him- 
self. 

And then there suddenly came before 
Walter, like a vision set before him by 
the angels, a gleam of the one way of es- 
cape. When a poor wretch has fallen 
into a pit, a disused quarry, perhaps, or 
an old coal-pit, or a still more eerie dun- 
geon, there shines over him, far off, yet 
so authentic, a pure, clear intensity of 
light above, a concentrated glory of the 
day, a sort of opening of heaven in his 
sight. This is the spot of light, more 
beautiful than any star, which is all that 
the walls of his prison permit him to see 
of the common day, which above ground 
is lavished around us in such a prodigal 
way that we make no accountof it. There 
are times when the common virtues of 
life, the common calm and peacefulness, 
take an aspect like this to the fallen soul; 
— the simple goodness which, perhaps, he 
has scoffed atand found tame and un- 
profitable, appearing to the spirit in prison 
like heaven itself, soserene and sosecure. 
To think he himself has fallen from that, 
might have possessed and dwelt in it, safe 
from all censure and dishonor, if he had 
not been a fool! To think that all the 





satisfaction is strong, and all the impulses 
of the flesh in abeyance, as happens at 
times. Walter’s mind came suddenly to 
this conviction as he walked and mused. 
A good life, a pure heart, these were the 
things which would overcome — better, 
far better than any gain, than any sop 
given to fate; and he felt that all his de- 
sires went up towards these, and that 
there was nothing in him but protested 
against the degradation of the past. He 
had, he said to himself, never been satis- 
fied, never been but disgusted with the 
riot and so-called pleasure. While he in- 
dulged in them he had loathed them, sin- 
ning contemptuously with a bitter scorn 
of himself and of the indulgences which 
he professed to find sweet. Strange par- 
adox of the soul! which perceived the 
foulness of the ruin into which it had 
sunk, and hated it, yet sank deeper and 
deeper all the while. And now how will- 
ing he was to turn his back upon it all, 
and how easy it seemed to rise with a 
leap to the higher level and be done with 
everything that was past! The common 
goodness of the simple people about 
seemed suddenly to him like a paradise in 
which was all that was lovely. To live 
among your own, to do them good, to be 
loved and honored, to have a history pure 
and of good report, nothing in it to give 
you a blush; to love a pure and good 
woman and have her for your companion 
all your life — how easy, how simple, how 
safe it was! And what tyrant out of 
the unseen could rule a man like this, or 
disturb his quiet mastery of himself and 
all that belonged to him? Once upon 
that standing-ground and who could assail 
you? And it seemed at that moment so 
easy and sonear. Everything round was 
wholesome, invigorating, clear with the 
keen purity of nature, fresh winds blowing 
in his face, air the purest and clearest, in- 
spiring body and soul, not a lurking shade 
of temptation anywhere, everything tend- 
ing to goodness, nothing to evil. 

“ And you think these pettifogging little 
virtues will deliver your soul,” said some 
one quietly by his side. 

There were two figures walking along 
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in the wintry sunshine instead of one — 
that was all. The stonecutter on the 
road who had seen Lord Erradeen pass 
and given him a passing greeting, rubbed 
his eyes when next he paused to rest and 
looked along the road. He saw two gen- 
tlemen where but one had been, though it 
was still so early and “no a drap” had 
crossed his lips. “And a pretty man!” 
he said to himself with mingled amaze- 
ment and admiration. As for Walter, it 
was with an instinctive recoil that he 
heard the voice so near to him, but that 
not because of any supernatural sensation, 
though with an annoyance and impatience 
inexpressible that any one should be able 
to intrude on his privacy and thus fathom 
his thoughts. 

“This is scarcely an honorable advan- 
tage you take of your powers,” he said. 

The other took no notice of this re- 
proach. “A good man,” he said, “a good 
husband, a good member of society, sur- 
rounded by comfort on all sides and the 
approbation of the world. I admire the 
character as much as youdo. Shall I tell 

ou what this good man is? He is the 
best rewarded of all the sons of men. 
Everything smiles upon him: he has the 
best of life. Everything he does counts 
in his favor. And you think that such a 
man can stand against a purpose like 
mine? But for that he would want a 
stronger purpose than mine. Goodness,” 
he continued reflectively, “is the best 
policy in the world. It never fails. Craft 
tmay fail, and skill, and even wisdom, and 
the finest calculations: but the good al- 
ways get their reward. A prize falls oc- 
casionally to the other qualities, but theirs 
is the harvest of life. To be successful 
you have only to be good. It is far the 
safest form of self-seeking and the best.” 
He had fallen into a reflective tone, and 
walked along with a slight smile upon his 
lips, delivering with a sort of abstract au- 
thority his monologue, while Wakter, with 
an indescribable rage and mortification 
and confusion of all his thoughts, accom- 
panied him like a schoolboy overpowered 
by an authority against which his very 
soul was rebel. Then the speaker turned 
upon his companion with a sort of benev- 
olent cordiality. “Be good!” he said. 
“T advise it — it is the easiest course you 
can pursue: you will free yourself from 
by far the worst part of the evils common 
to humanity. Nothing is so bad as the 
self-contempt under which I have seen 
you laboring, the shame of vice for which 
you have no true instinct, only a sham 
appetite invented by the contradictoriness 
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of your own mind. Be good! it pays bet- 
ter than anything else in life.” 

Here Walter interrupted him with an 
exclamation of anger _ irrestrainable. 
“Stop!” he cried, “you have tortured 
me by my sins, and because I had nothing 
better to fall back upon. Will you make 
that odious too?” 

“By no means,” said the other calmly. 
“ You think I want you to be miserable? 
You are mistaken —I don’t. Seeking the 
advantage of my race as I do, there is 
nothing I more desire than that you 
should have the credit of a spotless life. 
I love reputation. Be good! it is the 
most profitable of all courses. I repeat 
that whatever may fail that never does. 
Your error is to think that it will free you 
from me. So far as concerns me it would 
probably do you more injury than good; 
for it may well be that I shall have to en- 
force measures which will revolt you and 
make you unhappy. But then you will 
have compensations. The world will be- 
lieve that only bad advisers or mistaken 
views could move so good a man to 
appear on occasions a hard landlord, a 
tyrannical master. . And then your virtue 
will come in with expedients to modify 
the secondary effects of my plans and 
soften suffering. I do not desire suffer- 
ing. It will be in every way to our ad- 
vantage that you should smooth down 
and mollify and pour balm into the wounds 
which in the pursuit of a higher purpose 
it is necessary to make. Do not inter- 
rupt: it is the 7é/e I should have recom- 
mended to you, if, instead of flying out 
like a fool, you had left yourself from the 
first in my hands.” 

“T think you must be the devil,” Wal- 
ter said. 

“No; nor even of his kind; that is an- 
other mistake. I have no pleasure in evil 
any more than in suffering, unless my 
object makes it necessary. I should like 
you to do work. It was I, was it not, that 
set before you the miserableness of the 
life you have been leading? which you 
had never faced before. Can you suppose 
that I should wish greatness to the race 
and misfortune to its individual members ? 
Certainly not. I wish you to do well. 
You could have done so, and lived very 
creditably with the girl whom you have 
just left, whom you have driven into re- 
fusing you. Take my advice — return to 
her, and all will be well.” 

“ You have a right to despise me,” said 
Walter, quivering with passion and self- 
restraint. “1 did take your advice, and 
outraged her and myself. But that is 
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over, and I shall take your advice no 
more.” 

“You are a fool for your pains,” he 
said. ‘Go back now and you will find 
her mind changed. She has thought it 
over. What! you will not? I said it in 
sed interest, it was your best chance. 
fou could have taken up that good life 
which I recommend to you with all the 
more success had there been a boundless 
purse to begin upon. Poor it is not so 
easy: but still you can try. Your prede- 
cessor was of that kind. There was noth- 
ing in him that was bad, poor fellow. He 
was an agylomeration of small virtues. 
Underwood was his one vice, a fellow who 
played cards with him and amused him. 
No one, you will find, has anything to say 
against him: he was thought weak, and so 
he was — against me. But that did not 
hinder him from being good.” 

“In the name of Heaven what do you 
call yourself, that can speak of good and 
evil as if they were red and blue!” the 
young man cried. Passion cannot keep 
always at aclimax. Walter’s mind ranged 
from high indignation, rage, dismay, to a 
wonder that was almost impersonal, which 
sometimes reached the intolerable point, 
and burst out into impatient words, It 
seemed impossible to endure the calm of 
him, the reason of him, as he walked along 
the hilly road like any other man. 

‘“‘It is not amiss for a comparison,’”’ he 
answered with a smile. His composure 
was not to be disturbed. He made no 
further explanations. While he played 
upon the young man beside him as an in- 
strument, he himself remained absolutely 
calm. “But these are abstractions,” he 
resumed, “very important to you in your 
individual life, not so important to me 
who have larger affairs in hand. There 
is something however which will have to 
be decided almost immediately about the 
island property. I told you that small 
business about the cotters in the glen was 
a bagatelle. On the whole, though I 
thought it folly at the time, your action in 
that matter was serviceable. A burst of 
generosity has a fine effect. It is an ex- 
ample of what I have been saying. It 
throws dust in the eyes of the world. 
Now we can proceed with vigor on a 
larger scale.” 

“Jf you mean to injure the poor ten- 
ants, never ! and whatever you mean, no,” 
cried Walter, “I will not obey you. 
Claim your rights, if you have any rights, 
publicly.” 

“T will not take that trouble. I will en- 
force them through my descendant.” 
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“No! you can torture me, I am aware, 

but something I have learned since last 

ear.” 

- You have learned,” said his compan- 
ion calmly, “that your theatrical benevo- 
lence was not an unmixed good, that your 
protégés whom you kept to that barren glen 
would have been better off had they been 
dislodged cruelly from their holes. The 
question in its larger forms is not to be 
settled from that primitive point of view. 
I allow,” he said with a smile, “that on 
the whole that was well done. It leaves 
us much more free for operations now. 
It gives a good impression — a man who 
in spite of his kind heart feels compelled 
to carry out ——” 

“You are a demon,” cried the young 
man, stung beyond endurance. “You 
make even justice a matter of calculation, 
even the honor of one’s mind. A kind 
heart! is that like a spade, an instrument 
in your hands?” 

“The comparison is good again,” said 
his companion with a laugh; “ your faculty 
that way is improving. But we must have 
no trifling about the matter in hand. The 
factor from the isles is not a fool like this 
fellow here, whom I tolerate because he 
has his uses too. The other will come to 
you presently, he will lay before you ——” 

“TI will not hear him—once for all I 
refuse ” 

“ What, to receive your own servant?” 
said the other. ‘Come, this is carrying 
things too far. You must hear, and see, 
and consent. There is no alternative, ex- 
cept ‘i 

“Except —if it comes to that, what 
can you do to me?” asked Walter, ghastly 
with that rending of the spirit which 
had once more begun within him, and 
with the host of fierce suggestions that 
surged into his mind. He felt as men 
feel when they are going mad, when the 
wild intolerance of all conditions which is 
the root of insanity mounts higher and 
higher in the brain — when there is noth- 
ing that can be endured, nothing support- 
able, and the impulse to destroy and 
ravage, to uproot trees, and beat down 
mountains, to lay violent hands upon | 
something, sweeps like a fiery blast across 
the soul. Even in madness there is al- 
ways a certain self-restraint. He knew 
that it would be vain to seize the strong 
and tranquil man who stood before him, 
distorting everything in heaven and earth 
with his calm consistency: therefore in 
all the maddening rush of impulse shat 
did not suggest itself. “ What can you 
do to me?” How unnecessary was the 
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What he could do was sensi- 


question ! 
ble in every point, in the torrent of excite- 
ment that almost blinded, almost deaf- 


ened the miserable young man. He saw 
his enemy’s countenance as through a 
mist, a serene and almost beautifui ‘ace 
— looking at him with a sort of benevo- 
lent philosophical pity which quickened 
the flood of passion. His own voice was 
stifled in his throat, he could say no more. 
Nor could he hear, for the ringing in his 
ears, what more his adversary was saying 
to him — something wildly incoherent, he 
thought, about Prospero, Prospero! * Do 
you ‘think I am Prospero, to send you 
aches and stitches?” The words seemed 
to circle about him in the air, half mock- 
ing, half folly. What had that to do with 
it? He walked along mechanically, rapt 
in an atmosphere of his own, beating the 
air like a drowning man. 

How long this ‘horror lasted he could 
never tell. While still those incompre- 
hensible syllables were waving about him, 
another voice suddenly made itself heard, 
atouch came upon hisarm. He gave a 
violent start, recoiling from the touch, not 
knowing what it was. By degrees, how- 
ever, as the giddiness went off, he began 
to see again, to perceive slowly coming 
into sight those mountains that had 
formed the background in Katie’s room, 
and to hear the soft wash of the waters 
upon the beach. He found himself stand- 
ing close to the loch, far below the road 
upon which he had been walking. Had 
he rushed down to throw himself into the 
water, and thus end the horrible conflict ? 
He could never tell. Or whether it was 
some angel that had arrested the terrible 
impulse. When the mist dispersed from 
his eyes he saw this angel in a red shirt 
Standing close to him, looking at him 
with eyes that peered out beneath the 
contraction of a pair of shaggy, sandy eye- 
brows, from an honest, freckled face. 
“My lord! you'll maybe no have seen 
Miss Oona?” Hamish said. And Walter 
heard himself burst into a wild laugh that 
seemed to fill the whole silent world with 
echoes. He caught hold of the boatman’s 
arm with a grasp that made even Hamish 
shrink. “Who sent you here?” he 
cried ; “ who sent you here? Do youcome 
from God?” He did not know what he 
said. 

“ My lord! you mustna take that name 
in vain. I’m thinking the Almighty has 
a hand in maist things, and maybe it was 
just straight from him I’ve come, though 
I had no suspicion o’ that,” Hamish said. 
He thought for the first moment it was a 
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madman with whom he had todo. Wal- 
ter had appeared with a rush down the 
steep bank, falling like some one out of 
the skies, scattering the pebbles on the 
bank, and Hamish had employed Oona’s 
name in the stress of the moment as 
something to conjure with. He was 
deeply alarmed still as he felt the quiver 
in the young man’s frame, which commu- 
nicated itself to Hamish’s sturdy arm. 
Madness frightens the most stout-hearted. 
Hamish was brave enough, as brave as a 
Highlander need be, but he was_ half 
alarmed for himself, and much more for 
Oona, who might appear at any moment. 
“T’ll just be waiting about and nothing 
particular to do,” he said in a soothing 
tone; “if ye’ll get into the boat, my lord, 
Pl just put your lordship hame. Na, it’s 
nae trouble, nae trouble.” Hamish did 
not like the situation; but he would rather 
have rowed twenty maniacs than put 
Oona within reach of any risk. He took 
Lord Erradeen by the elbow and directed 
him towards the boat, repeated the kindly 
invitation of his country, ‘Come away, 
just come away; I’ve naething particular 
to do, and it will just be a pleasure.” 

“ Hamish,” said Walter, “you think I 
am out of my mind: but you are mistak- 
en, my good fellow. / think you have 
saved my life, and I will not forget it. 
What was that you said about Miss 
Oona?” 

Hamish looked earnestly into the young 
man’s face. 

“My lord,” he began with hesitation, 
“you see—if a young gentleman is a 
thocht out of the way, and just maybe 
excited about something and no altogether 
his ain man — what’s that to the like of 
me? Never a hair o’ hairm would that 
do to Hamish. But when it’s a leddy, 
and young and real tender-hearted! We 
maun aye think of them, my lord, and 
spare them —the weemen. No, it’s what 
we dinna do— they have the warst in a 
general way to bear. But atween you and 
me, my lord, that though you’re far my 
shuperior, are just man ‘and man ——” 

“It is you that are my superior, Ha- 
mish,” said Lord Erradeen; ‘ but look at 
me now and say if you think I am mad. 
You have saved me. I am fit to speak to 
her now. Do you think I would harm 
her? Not for anything in the world.” 

“No if you were — yoursel’, Lord Er- 
radeen,” 

“But I am — myself. 
ment has come when I mustknow. Take 
my hand, Hamish; look at me. Do you 
think I am not to be trusted with Oona?” 


And the mo- 
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“‘ My lord, to make Hamish your judge, 
what’s that but daft too? had oka right 
have ye to call =e yoann leddy by her 
name? You’re noadrap’s blood to them, 
nor even a great friend.” 

Oona’s faithful guardian stood lowering 
his brows upon the young lord with a 
mingled sense of the superiority of his 
office, and of disapproval, almost con- 
temptuous, of the madman who had given 
ittohim. That he should make Hamish 
the judge was mad indeed. And yet Ha- 
mish was the judge, standing bravely on 
his right to defend his mistress. They 
stood looking at each other, the boatman 
holding his shaggy head high, reading the 
other’s face with the keenest scrutiny. 
But just then there came a soft sound 
into the air, a call from the bank, clear, 
with that tone, not loud but penetrating, 
which mountaineers use everywhere. 

“ Are you there, Hamish ?” Oona cried. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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III. 


AsouT five miles from Safed, perched 
upon one of the flanks of Jebel Zebud, a 
mountain of the Jebel Jermuk range, is 
the celebrated shrine of Jewish pilgrim- 
age called Meirén, — whither I proceeded 
one afternoon, accompanied by a pictur- 
esque cavalcade of a dozen horsemen. 
There was a Sephardim rabbi, in yellow, 
flowing Oriental robes; an Arab sheikh, 
in the wide-sleeved aéaye; a couple of 
Britons, in the conventional pith helmet, 
shooting-coat, and gaiters; sundry Euro- 
pean Jews, in gabardines and ear-curls ; 
and a fellah or two on donkeys to wind up 
the procession. Our way led us down 
into one of the most fertile plains of north- 
ern Galilee, past the head of the gorge 
down which flows the brawling Leimuny 
into the Lake of Tiberias, and so through 
corn and olive groves, until we began to 
climb the hill on the slope of which is 
situated the large, dome-crowned building 
that was to be our resting-place for the 
night. This consisted of an oblong en- 
closure entered by a gateway through the 
massive wall—on one side of which a 
flight of stone steps led to a terrace above, 
upon which opened a series of chambers 
surmounted by cupolas that marked the 
traditional resting-place of the various 
rabbis celebrated in Jewish history who 
have been interred at Meirén. It was 
probably this fact which contributed to 
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invest the neighboring town of Safed with 
its peculiar sanctity; and indeed this 
whole region is interesting to the student 
of Jewish history posterior to the time of 
Christ, as having been the birthplace, so 
to speak, of Talmudism, and as having 
been the home of the men who have 
stamped with their impress the Judaism 
of the present day. Hence it is that each 
year Jews flock in thousands to their place 
of sepulture. As Monsieur Rénan says: 
“The Judaism which one touches at this 
spot is the Talmudic Judaism which made 
the name of Tiberias so famous; and it 
was from the first to the third century 
after Christ that this part of Galilee was 
the centre of Judaic learning and aspira- 
tion.” Itis perhaps not to be wondered 
at that the interest of Christians in Jewish 
history should cease with the death of 
that most remarkable of all Jews who gave 
his name to their religion; but the for- 
tunes of the race after the destruction of 
Jerusalem have a significance which lasts 
to the present day, when the localities to 
which they are specially attracted seem 
likely once more to be the centres of what 
may ultimately prove to be a national 
restoration. How little we know of the 
details of the revolution of Barcochba, 
and his bold and partially successful at- 
tempt to re-establish Jewish indepen- 
dence ; or of the history of those two Jew- 
ish communities which were organized 
before the close of the second century 
after Christ, one of which, under the 
patriarch of Tiberias, comprehended all 
of Israelitish descent who inhabited the 
Roman Empire; and the other under the 
Prince of the Captivity, to whom all the 
Eastern Jews paid their allegiance! It 
was in those days, so shortly following 
the destruction of Jerusalem, that Meirén 
occupied a prominent place in Jewish his- 
tory. It is noticed in the Talmud as a 
city of priests. The tomb of Rabbi Elea- 
zar bar Khasma, for whose body the in- 
habitants of Meirdn and Giscala — the 
modern El Jish —are reported to have 
fought, is said to have existed at Meirén, 
as well as a school of Rabbi Simeon bar 
Jochai, in which, as he is the reputed au- 
thor of that most mystical and remarkable 
of all the cabalistic books, the Sohar, we 
may conclude that the secrets of the cabala 
were taught. Both he and the rabbi 
Eleazar are buried here; and when we 
remember that they were among those 
named by Judah, son of Bavah, secretly, 
before he was slain by the Romans, to re- 
establish the Sanhedrim under Simon, son 
of Gamaliel, we cannot wonder that in the 
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eyes of the Jews their burial-places pos- 
sess an especial interest. Besides these, 
there lie here the remains of the famous 
rabbis Jochanan, Sandelar, and Sham- 
mai; but, more interesting than all, of the 
rabbi Hillel and his thirty-six pupils. Of 
all Jewish reformers and moral teachers, 
none has left a more enduring mark than 
the rabbi Hillel. Indeed it is maintained 
by Jews that the Christian morality, so far 
as the purely ethical side of it is con- 
cerned, is all to be found in the teachings 
of the rabbi Hillel, which at the time of 
Christ had enlisted the sympathies of all 
the most devout and aspiring souls of the 
nation, and was therefore well calculated 
to impress itself upon his ardent and in- 
tense nature. 

There is no object of greater interest 
at Meirén than the cave which contains 
the tomb of this celebrated teacher and 
his thirty-six pupils. It is situated on 
the steep slope of a hill, at the bottom of 
which, fifty yards below, tumbles a moun- 
tain torrent —an uncommon sight in Pal- 
estine — with water enough to turn a 
flour-mill. It rises in the Ain el Jin, or 
fountain of spirits, who are supposed to 
control the irregularities of its flow, and 
is the principal source of the Leimuny. 
Here the gorge expands sufficiently to 
allow some orchards of figs, apricots, and 
pomegranates to be wedged between the 
steep, rocky sides; and a large spreading 
weeping-willow close to the foaming 
stream, as it falls over the mill-wheel, 
gives a character to the scene at once 
novel and refreshing. All these gardens 
and the mill are the property of Jews, the 
greater portion belonging to the rabbi 
who accompanied me. As we enter the 
first chamber of the cave, we find a recess 
on the right and on the left, each contain- 
ing four sarcophagi in niches, with stone 
lids with raised corners, Passing through 
a doorway cut in the solid rock, we enter 
a cave about twenty-five feet by eighteen, 
with two recesses, each containing four 
sarcophagi on the right, and the same on 
the left; while facing us opposite the door 
is a recess about twenty feet long and 
eight wide at the entrance. Becoming 
wider at the extremity, and curved after 
the fashion of an apse, it contains four 
loculi ; and on each side are other recesses 
with sarcophagi. All these sarcophagi 
are not provided with lids, and there is 
room for five more, there being only thirty- 
two; so that it would seem as if, though 
the loculi had been prepared for the whole 
of the thirty-six disciples, five had not 
been buried there. There were several 





other tombs in the neighborhood, one of 
them about twenty feet square, containing 
ten sarcophagi, which I believe to have 
been the tomb of “Hillel the younger.” 
Indeed there are many more rabbis and 
celebrated persons than those whom I 
have enumerated buried here; and all the 
rocks in the neighborhood are much cut 
in places into steps and olive-presses, 
tombs and cisterns. Besides which, to 
the north are three dolmens bearing no 
inscriptions, and probably of a much an- 
terior date to the other remains. 
Returning up the hill for fifty yards or 
so, we reach the domed shrine in which 
are situated the tombs, and which con- 
tains besides, numerous guest-chambers 
for pilgrims opening on to the upper ter- 
race, while below, where donkeys and 
camels were tethered, was the tomb of 
Simeon el bar Jochai. Leading from it is 
a prayer-chamber, in which, when I en- 
tered, I found an old man and his son, a 
boy of fifteen, engaged in their devotions. 
For seven years had this couple inhabited 
the sacred chamber without leaving it, 
sleeping on a.mat on the hard stone floor, 
subsisting on nothing but one meal: of 
bread and water a day, and engaged nearly 
all the rest of the time in sacred recita- 
tions, or rather “ vain repetitions,” sway- 
ing their bodies to and fro as they monot- 
onously chanted their strains of prayer 
and praise, thereby acquiring for them- 
selves a reputation of sanctity among the 
Jews, who regarded them with an awe 
and reverence that surprised me, as I had 
no idea that this ascetic tendency was a 
feature of their religion, or that the same 
spirit which animates Christian ancho- 
rites, or Moslem dervishes, or Indian fa- 
kirs, was characteristic of the Hebrew 
faith. The old man was too far gone to 
be so much the object of sympathy as the 
boy, who was still bright and intelligent- 
looking, and had hard work when we 
entered not to allow himself to be dis- 
tracted from his devotions; but it is sad 
to think of the condition to which his 
brain will be reduced by a life of impris- 
onment in this gloomy chamber, and the 
incessant mumbling of prayers. At the 
corners of this courtyard are stone basins 
on pedestals, like fonts, and channels cut - 
for the reception of the oil, which is 
poured into them on the occasion of the 
celebrated feast of the burning, which was 
to take place shortly after my visit, and 
which I regretted I was unable to remain 
and witness. From the account I re- 
ceived from spectators, this large gather- 
ing of two or three thousand pilgrims 
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from all parts, especially of the East, 
must be a spectacle of singular and unique 
interest. The devotees work themselves 
up into states of religious excitement, 
which they stimulate by wine as well as 
by their prayers, and then sacrifices are 
made by the most devout of some of the 
most precious objects in their possession, 
which they have brought with them for 
the purpose. Costly shawls from Cash- 
mere, rare books, scarfs, and embroider- 
ies of gold are steeped in oil, and burnt 
amid the plaudits of the multitude, which 
are enthusiastic just+in the degree in 
which the objects sacrificed are valuable. 
I hope on some future occasion to be 
present at these ceremonies. As it was, 
I benefited from the fact that the place 
was a shrine of so much resort, for a com- 
fortable chamber opening on the terrace 
was placed at my disposal, and the kind 
friends who had accompanied me from 
Safed provided me with an excellent cud- 
sine and a good bed. Higher up than 
this building in which I lodged was the 
native village, and near it a remarkably 
picturesque overhanging rock, under the 
projecting crag of which still stands the 
facade of a ruined synagogue, dating, no 
doubt, from the time when the patriar- 
chate of Tiberias was under the most 
celebrated of the rabbinical sovereigns — 
Jehudathe Holy. At this time the au- 
thority of the patriarchate was acknowl- 
edged by the Jews at Rome, and by those 
scattered throughout Asia Minor, who 
either came to live in the district, or sent 
arms to their spiritual head. Jewish tra- 
dition has it that Simeon bar Jochai was 
the builder of this synagogue. Indeed 
he is credited with having been a man 
whose wealth was only excelled by his 
learning, so that he built twenty-four syn- 
agogues in this district. However this 
may be, Lieutenant — now Major — Kitch- 
ener, who explored this locality on behalf 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, gives 
it as his opinion that the few remains 
which exist of synagogues in Palestine 
— only nine or ten, and which are nearly 
all in this district —date from between 
the year 150 and 300 A.D. 


At this time [he remarks] the Romans rec- 
ognized the Patriarch of Tiberias, and by their 
moderation granted him many indulgences, 
He was empowered to appoint his subordinate 
ministers and apostles, who visited all the col- 
onies of the Jews in distant parts, and also to 
receive from his despised brethren an annual 
contribution. By this kind treatment, and by 
the influence of the foreign Jews who had 
been completely naturalized to the language 





and customs, and partly to the religion of the 
people with whom they dwelt, the Jews of Pal- 
estine became tractable to Roman rule and 
Roman customs, and developed their great 
characteristic love for commercial pursuits 
which has since been typical of them, Thus 
the colony round Tiberias became very power- 
ful; and under Antoninus Pius — 138-161 
A D.—some additional privileges were accord- 
ed to them, such as the right to perform cir- 
cumcision, 


Synagogues, of which that at Meirén 
was one, were erected in the villages be- 
longing to the colony, probably in imita- 
tion of the great works of the emperor 
Antoninus in Syria, At the beginning of 
the third century they were in high favor 
with the emperor Alexander Severus. 
This emperor was even called the Father 
of the Synagogue, perhaps from his influ- 
ence over the erection and architecture of 
these buildings. After the death of Je- 
huda, the glory of the patriarchate de- 
parted. 

Milman, in his history of the Jews, 
thus describes its fall: ‘The small spir- 
itual court fell like more splendid and 
worldly thrones, through the struggles of 
the sovereign for unlimited sway, and the 
unwillingness of the people to submit 
even to constitutional authority. The ex- 
actions of the pontiff and of the spiritual 
aristocracy — the rabbins — became more 
and more burdensome to the people. The 
people were impatient even of the cus- 
tomary taxation.” In view of any attempt 
now to establish Jewish colonies again in 
this country, this paragraph is one of the 
highest significance. The same spirit 
which broke the heart of Moses destroyed 
the prospects of the race, when a tran- 
sient gleam burst through the cloud that 
had overshadowed the nation since the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and gave them 
once more a chance of establishing in the 
northern part of the country an autono- 
mous if not an independent province. 
The question to be solved now is, — 
whether the fifteen hundred years of suf- 
fering through which the people have 
passed since then have sufficed to break 
the insubordinate spirit, to weaken the 
stiff-neckedness that has ever been the 
marked characteristic of the race ; wheth- 
er those internal dissensions, those rival- 
ries and jealousies which afforded their 
enemies the opportunity they wanted to 
overcome the valiant and stubborn quali- 
ties of the nation, will again burst forth 
when the pressure of persecution is re- 
moved, and they are once more called 
upon to act in harmony to ensure success, 
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to submit to discipline for the common 
weal, and to subordinate individual ambi- 
tions to the important interests which are 
at stake. Of their perseverance, physical 
capacity, and agricultural faculty, there is 
no fear. The experience of existing col- 
onies shows that the trial will come when 
rules and regulations have to be obeyed, 
and when discipline is imposed. 

The synagogue at Meirén is the largest 
of which any remains exist in Palestine. 
Those at Kefr Birim — about two hours 
and a half distant from it, which upon this 
occasion I had not an opportunity of 
visiting — are more perfect; but those at 
Meirén convey a very fair idea of what 
the original structure must have been, 
and the architecture is of more massive 
proportions, the stones are larger, and the 
sculpture richer than can be found else- 
where. 

The edifice fronted towards the south, 
and a large portion of the front wall, with 
the fine portal, and a side door of smaller 
dimensions, are standing; and excepting 
where the earthquake of 1837 partly dis- 
placed a portion of the huge stone which 
forms the lintel, these are perfect. The 
portal is ten feet high by five and a half 
feet wide. The jambs are monoliths, 
elaborately sculptured. The sculptured 
lintel projects somewhat above the side 
posts, and is without any inscription that 
I could see, though one is mentioned by 
the old Jewish writers as having existed 
in Hebrew. The.corner is wholly gone, 
except a portico pedestal fitted inside for 
a couple of colums. Passing through this 
portal, we come upon an area ninety feet 
long by forty wide, which has been lev- 
elled out of the living rock. This same 
rock formed the western wall of the build- 
ing. The stones forming the front wall 
are some of them four feet and a half long 
by two feet and a half thick. On the 
rocky floor of the synagogue are the traces 
of where the pedestal stood; but most of 
the fragments of columns, with the pedes- 
tals and capitals, have rolled down the 
eastern slope, as the eastern side of the 
floor, being on made-up ground, has given 
way with all the masonry that formed the 
eastern wall. Purely Jewish ruins are so 
rare, that an exceptional interest attaches 
to the few specimens of their existing 
architecture, which, however, was doubt- 
less largely inspired by the Roman taste 
of the period. 

Meirén has been variously identified. 
It may be the Meroth mentioned by Jo- 
sephus as having been fortified by him in 
upper Galilee. Dr. Thomson, however, 





identifies it with the Meroz so bitter] 
cursed by Deborah, because when Bara 
marched from Kadesh to Tabor he must 
have passed this place, and would nat- 
urally have summoned the inhabitants to 
join the expedition. They refused, and 
hence the imprecation in Deborah’s tri- 
umphal ode: “Curse ye Meroz, said the 
angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the in- 
habitants thereof; because they came not 
to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty.” It seems the 
Jews have a tradition that Deborah passed 
Meirén with Barak on. this march, and 
bathed in a fountain here, which is called 
to this day Deborah’s fountain. I asked 
the Jewish rabbi who was with me whether 
he thus identified Meir6dn ; but he asserted 
that it was universally held to be the 
Shimron-Meron mentioned in the twelfth 
chapter of Joshua, as the territory belong- 
ing to one of the kings that Joshua smote 
when he took possession of the country; 
and I think this identification as probable 
as that of Captain Conder, who identifies 
Shimron-Meron with Semunich, a village 
on the road from Haifa to Nazareth. 

A little above the rock out of which 
this interesting synagogue had been ex- 
cavated, stands the few houses which 
compose the modern village of Meirén, 
which contains twelve Moslem and six 
Jewish families, all engaged in agriculture. 
The Jewish families were farmers from 
Morocco and the Barbary coast, and were 
working the land on shares with the rabbi 
and two other non-resident Jewish fami- 
lies. They seemed to be on excellent 
terms with their Moslem neighbors, but 
had unfortunately Jost all their cattle re- 
cently by an epidemic. When I proposed 
to apply some funds, with which I had 
been provided by some friends interested 
in Jewish agriculture in Palestine, to the 
purchase of some oxen for them, the 
sheikh came to me and expressed his 
great gratification at this gift, as he said 
that the recipients were most industrious 
and hard-working people, his son remark- 
ing at the same time that whoever was a 
friend of the Jews was a friend of his. I 
went into the houses of some of these 
Jewish farmers, and found that they dif- 
fered in no respect from the better class 
of house of the native peasantry. The 
proprietors were still in debt for the orig- 
inal purchase money. Besides the Mo- 
grabee Jewish families on the land, they 
employ fellahin labor, owning altogether 
a half share in about two thousand olive- 
trees, besides the gardens on the mill- 
stream and some corn-land. Lefore leav- 








ing this neighborhood on my way further 
into the mountains, I may mention that 
the rabbi told me of another Jewish colony 
in the Huleh valley, which was too far o 
for me to visit, called Meimerom, where a 
property of about six hundred and fifty 
acres had been purchased eleven years 
ago by seven families of Sephardim Jews 
of Safed desirous of taking to agriculture 
as a means of livelihood, where they were 
doing well. 

Meirén stands at an elevation of about 
twenty-five hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and the climate is therefore 
cool; but there are yet higher elevations 
which I wished to visit, in order to exam- 
ine their agricultural capacity, as it is 
important for European laborers that they 
should settle in lofty and healthy localities 
where such can be found, with suitable 
conditions so far as the land is concerned. 
We therefore ascended from Meirén up 
the steep hillside which forms the shoul- 
der between the Jebel Zebud and the 
Jebel Jermuk, and in little more than an 
hour had reached an elevation of nearly 
four thousand feet. Here, only a few 
hundred feet below the summit of the 
loftiest mountain in Palestine (west of the 
Jordan), we came upon the massive stone 
ruins of what had recently been a sub- 
stantial village. A well of the coldest 
and sweetest water, overshadowed by 
trees, was surrounded by roofless walls 
ten or twelve feet high, and a fine tract of 
arable land, now covered with scrub and 
weeds, stretched away along the moun- 
tain-side, which was here not too steep 
for cultivation. This had, twenty years 
ago, been the highest inhabited spot in 
Palestine. It was then the property of 
fourteen Jewish families, who had settled 
here as agriculturists five-and-twenty 
years before, and had done well as farm- 
ers when the cholera of 1865 swept over 
the country and carried off nearly all the 
able-bodied males. The calamity was so 
great that it led to the desertion of the 
village, which has since been purchased 
by the neighboring Druse village of Beit 
Jenn, who use it only for grazing purposes, 
and from whom it could doubtless be pur- 
chased for a very small amount. 

The view, which extended as far as the 
blue outline of Mount Carmel projecting 
into the sea, was magnificent — wild, rare- 
ly traversed mountain-sides and rocky 
glens surrounded us. Here, though na- 
ture looks so savage, one is safer than in 
many more accessible and thickly inhab- 
ited spots, for the wandering Bedouin 
rarely visits these remote fastnesses, and 
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the few inhabitants dwell in peace and 
security. What extent of land fit for cul- 
tivation may exist in this little known 
highland region has yet to be discovered ; 
but there can be no question as to the 
salubrity of the district, and but little 
doubt that it contains agricultural’ re- 
sources which are still undeveloped. De- 
scending by a somewhat precipitous path 
into the valley, we climbed the opposite 
range to the Druse village of Beit Jenn, 
where we were hospitably entertained by 
the sheikh, who expressed, as Druses in- 
variably do, his devotion to England, and 
his fear lest another ambitious European 
power, whose love for the traditional ene- 
mies of the Druses is a matter of noto- 
riety, should acquire a protectorate over 
the country. A wild mountain path along 
the southern slopes of the lofty northern 
Galilee range, brought us in a couple of 
hours to the village of Bukeia, on which 
we dropped from a considerable elevation, 
and looked down upon the houses nest- 
ling in luxuriant gardens of figs, oranges, 
almonds, and pomegranates. I had made 
an express pilgrimage to this remote and 
isolated village, in order to see an inter- 
esting community of Jews who maintain 
that they are the descendants of families 
who were not dispersed, and that they are 
the only Jews in the whole of Palestine 
whose direct ancestors inhabited the same 
spot and cultivated the same land prior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Hence they 
have never intermarried with any other 
Jews, all of whom, no matter how long 
their ancestors may have been in the 
country, they regard as foreigners. Nev- 
ertheless, they are ministered to by a 
Sephardim rabbi sent to them for the pur- 
pose from Safed. I went into their syna- 
gogue, a modest and simple little building, 
but large enough to contain the small 
congregation, which does not number 
above a hundred. Besides the twenty 
Jewish families, there were forty orthodox 
Greek Christians and eighty Druse fam- 
ilies composing the population of the 
village, and there was quite a rivalry of 
hospitality between the three sheikhs rep- 
resenting these different communities, to 
entertain us. We decided in favor of the 
Hebrew sheikh, and he soon had nearly 
all his co-religionists — men, women, and 
children — summoned for my inspection. 
In fact I held a sort of devée, the whole 
community filing past and making efforts 
to put my hand to their Jips as they did 
so. They differed in no respect, either 
in clothing, cast of countenance, or man- 
ner, from the ordinary fellahin of the coun- 
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try, many of whom were present, so that 
I had a good opportunity of comparing 
them. They all rejoiced in the name of 
Cohen, and were of course all more or 
less nearly related; so that it was matter 
of astonishment, after so many centuries 
of intermarriage, that they should have 
presented so healthy an appearance. In- 
deed I observed one remarkably pretty 
girl, Meantime the orthodox Greek 
priest, the Jewish rabbi, and the religious 
head of the Druses joined the party, and 
I was much struck with the good-fellow- 
ship and cordiality which seemed to exist 
between the representative heads of such 
widely opposite forms of faith. Each 
spoke in the highest terms of the two 
others as individuals whom they liked and 
respected ; and they all warmly asserted 
that the whole population lived on terms 
of the greatest harmony and good-fellow- 
ship, and were cultivating side by side the 
same lands which they had cultivated 
from time immemorial. After the Greek 
priest and Druse sheikh had gone, I asked 
my Hebrew host to tell me confidentially 
which he really preferred as neighbors, 
the Druses or the Christians. His an- 
swer was that he had no complaint to 
make against the Christians, but that he 
much preferred the Druses. 

There are two splendid springs in the 
village: one gushing forth from a small 
cavern under a rock furnishes a copious 
supply, and accounts for the luxuriant 
gardens by which the village was sur- 
rounded, and which make ita spot of such 
beauty that some of the wealthier inhabi- 
tants of Safed sometimes come here dur- 
ing the summer months for a change, 
though it is a day’s journey from that 
town —and I should not think furnished 
a cooler, though it can scarcely fail to be 
a much purer, atmosphere. There is a 
cave near the village where, during a time 
of Jewish persecution, a certain Rabbi 
Simon lived naked for twelve — inter- 
ceding for his people. Until lately the 
very existence of this singular group of 
Jews was unknown, and I think they were 
first visited three or four years ago by 
Lieutenant Kitchener. Owing to the re- 
cent cattle epidemic, they were by no 
means in such prosperous circumstances 
as they had been. ; 

Striking in a north-westerly direction 
from Bukeia, I reached in two hours the 
large and important village of Teirshiha, 
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rounding country from the trellised terrace 
upon which my room opened. Teirshiha 
was once a place of greater importance 
than it is now, and was the seat of a Cai- 
makanilik, but the population still numbers 
over two thousand souls, of whom about 
three-fourths are Moslem. These latter 
have the reputation of being fanatical, in 
consequence of the enthusiasm excited by 
a reformer about thirty years ago named 
Sheikh Ali al Mugraby, who had his resi- 
dence here. But I think it proceeds from 
jealousy rather than fact, as he especially 
preached toleration towards Christians ; 
and his followers scattered throughout the 
various towns in Palestine have: been 
more than once a moderating element 
when an anti-Christian feeling was rife. 
They at one time numbered over twenty 
thousand ; but the government set its face 
sternly against them, and since the death 
of the prophet his followers have dimin- 
ished. The leading feature of his teach- 
ing seems to be all omission of the name 
of Mohammed, suffering only the name 
of Allah to be used in his prayers and 
hymns, and inculcating charity and toler- 
ance. In doing this, he did not reject the 
Koran, but sought to introduce a purer 
element into the practice of its morality. 
His enemies say that he did not succeed, 
and that Teirshiha, which was the head- 
quarters of the sect, was a notoriously ill- 
conducted place. As the cadi was an 
orthodox Moslem, I had not much chance 
of learning the exact state of the case 
from him: indeed the sect has dwindled 
to a condition of such insignificance, as 
to be no longer a subject of much inter- 
est. 

On a rocky hill which commands the 
village, and forms a most picturesque ob- 
ject from it, is a well surrounded by 
tombs and dedicated to the sheikh Ku- 
weis. The principal mosque was built by 
the famous Abdallah Pasha when he held 
his semi-independent and autocratic court 
at Acre, and is a handsome building, far 
superior to the ordinary constructions of 
this character. The Christians occupy 
their own quarters; and, with the excep- 
tion of a few families, they are all non- 
United Greeks. 

I called upon the priest, who showed 
me over his church, and seemed a man 
above the average intelligence. He, too, 
spoke in the highest terms of mine host 
the cadi— who was, in fact, an Oriental 


where I went and put up with the cadi. | gentleman in the fullest acceptation of the 


This official lived in a charmingly situ- 


| term. 


Teirshiha, which stands about 


ated and most comfortable mansion, com-; two thousand feet above the sea, would 
manding a magnificent view of the sur- | be a charming summer resort were it not 
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for the scarcity of water, which is all sup- 
plied by cisterns. The principal pool or 
birket which furnishes the cattle with 
water is circular in form, and depends en- 
tirely on the clouds for its supply. Nev- 
ertheless, there are fine gardens and 
magnificent olive-groves round the town, 
which is altogether one of the pleasantest 
I have seen in this part of the country. It 
seems to have no Biblical significance, 
and must have been a frontier town on the 
north-western border of Galilee. 

From Teirshiha we followed a path in 
a south-westerly direction down one of the 
most beautifully wooded wadies I have 
seen in Palestine, passing the ruins — 
which are in a tolerably fair state of pres- 
ervation — of Kulat Jiddin, built by Daher 
el Amr during his insurrection against the 
Turkish power, about one hundred and 
forty years ago. Prior to this, there can 
be little doubt that it was a crusading for- 
tress; and the monk Bouchard says that 
it formerly belonged to the Teutcnic 
Order, but was in his time destroyed. 
Magazines and cisterns were hewn out of 
the solid rock, and vaults similar to those 
at Athens suggest the same style of archi- 
tecture. 

Altogether, these ruins would repay a 
thorough examination; but I had not time 
to linger on my way, and was glad to take 
refuge from the midday heat at a palace 
which was builtin the beautiful E] Bahjet 
gardens, about two miles from Acre, by 
Abdallah Pasha, and which has since be- 
come the property of a rich Syrian. The 
immense tank here —raised above the 
level of the surrounding garden, about 
eighty yards long by fifty wide, filled with 
the crystal water from the aqueduct which 
supplies Acre from the fountains of El 
Kabry — is the most striking feature, and 
illustrates the magnificent scale upon 
which the pasha’s ideas were propor- 
tioned. Streams gushing from this im- 
mense reservoir irrigate the garden in 
every direction; and a grove of huge 
snoba trees, which are visible for miles 
from all the country round, cast an impen- 
etrable shade, which even in the hottest 
days atiords a cool retreat by the side of 
the little purling rill which runs beneath 
them for the enjoyment of £azfi. Orange, 
jasmine, and many other fragrant plants, 
impregnate the air with their delightful 
odors; and the enchantment of an ideal 
orientalism clings to a spot which must 
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pect of decay, as the present proprietor, 
who picked up the handsome palace and 
its gardens some years ago for a a sum 
equal to about £700, does not seem to 
care to spend the large amount annually 
which would be necessary to keep it in 
repair. It has, moreover, an unenviable 
notoriety on the score of health, and is 
said to be feverish. It afforded us, nev- 
ertheless, a most agreeable rest before we 
pushed on for another half-hour across 
the sultry plain, at a small village on 
which, called Menshiya, I found a solitary 
Jewish family{engaged in agriculture. The 
handsome aqueduct which we now follow 
is one of the few public works constructed 
under Moslem rule which really reflects 
credit upon it; and if the inhabitants of 
Acre are unfortunate in many other re- 
spects, they can at least boast an unlim- 
ited supply of this luxury, —for I know 
no other town in Palestine so highly char- 
acteristic and picturesque to look at, and 
so unpleasant to live in, as this celebrated 
fortress. One is jostled in its bazaars by 
a motley crowd of Bedouins fresh from 
the deserts and plains of the Hauran; of 
Druses, from the villages of the neighbor- 
ing northern mountains; of Metawaks, 
from the Belad Beschara; of Persians, 
attracted hither by their prophet, the pres- 
ent head of the Bab sect, who has made 
Acre his residence; of ordinary fellahin, 
Christian and Moslem; of Turkish sol- 
diers, who form its garrison; and of the 
better class of Syrians and Levantines of 
mixed European blood, who come here to 
trade. Although it is built on a promon- 
tory which projects out into the sea, the 
high walls of the fortifications impede the 
free circulation of air; and the absence of 
all drainage, the overcrowding of the pop- 
ulation, and the marshy plains behind, all 
contribute to render Acre unhealthy. As 
it is the residence of a mutessarif, or 
governor of the province, it is, however, 
favored by the government at the expense 
of Haifa, its rival, which possesses all the 
advantages of coolness, good harbor ac- 
commodation, and general salubrity, which 
it lacks. 

From a historical point of view, Acre 
is excelled in interest by no other city in 
the world. At the lowest computation, it 
has stood fifteen sieges since it fell to the 
lot of Asher, when the Israelites took pos- 
session of the country under Joshua; and, 
as we read in the Bible, he failed “to drive 


have been, in its palmy days, a grateful | them out.” After the dismemberment of 
resort from the confined atmosphere of | the Macedonian empire, its proximity to 
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It now wears a somewhat mournful as- | frequent contention. 
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lot of Egypt, and was called Ptolemais, 
after Ptolemy Soter. After that it was 
besieged, either successfully or unsuccess- 
fully, by Antiochus the Creat, by Simon 
Maccabeus, by Alexander Jannaus, by 
Cleopatra, by Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
by the Arabs in 638, by Baldwin the Cru- 
sader, by Saladin the Saracen, by Guy de 
Lusignan, Richard Coeur de Lion, and 
Philip of France, after a two years’ siege, 
and a loss of sixty thousand Christians ; 
by the sultan Bibars; by the sultan Me- 
lek el Ashraf; by Napoleon Buonaparte ; 
by Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt; and finally it 
was bombarded and taken in 1840 by the 
combined fleets of England, Turkey, and 
Austria. 

Considering the present state of its for- 
tifications and the appliances of modern 
warfare, it is not likely the next time, 
probably not very remote, when the gar- 
rison of Acre are called upon to defend 
themselves, that they will offer any very 
formidable resistance; but it is impossi- 
ble to wander over its ramparts, such as 
they are, and not to feel impressed by a 
retrospect which concentrates a series of 
events so stirring upon this single spot. 
Besides the tragedies incidental to the 
constant vicissitudes of warfare of which 
Acre has been the victim, it has upon 
more than one occasion been the scene of 
acts of atrocity almost unparalieied in the 
history of the race. A little more than a 
hundred years ago it was governed bya 
fiend in human shape called Jezzar Pasha, 
who committed many acts of atrocity — 
such as putting out people’s eyes, cutting 
off their ears, and occasionally their 
heads, with his own hand; but he ex- 
celled himself when, upon one occasion, 
having cause to suspect the fidelity of one 
of the ladies of his harem, he had them 
all into his presence, and with his own 
hand cut off the heads of his favorite 
wives. When he grew tired, he called in 
his Mamelukes to complete the job of the 
slaughter of his harem. The lowest num- 
ber given of women murdered in his 
presence on that day was fifteen, but it 
probably exceeded this estimate. On the 
occasion of the relief of Acre by Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, when Napoleon had attacked 
the place, this man was perforce our ally. 
Like many other ruffians, he has suc- 
ceeded in handing his name down to pos- 
terity in connection with a pious founda- 
tion; and the great mosque of Jezzar 
Pasha is one of the handsomest buildings 
of the kind in Palestine. It stands ina 
large rectangular area, within which are 
vaulted galleries supported by ancient 
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columns, ornamented by capitals, and 
brought from the ruins of Tyre and Czs- 
area. Along these galleries have been 
built cells destined for the people em- 
ployed at the mosque, or the pilgrims who 
visit it. They surround a magnificent 
court, under which are cisterns, and upon 
which are palms, cypress, and other trees. 
Among them are white marble tombs, 
notably those of Jezzar and Soliman Pa- 
sha. Besides this mosque, there is a 
khan near the port also called after Jez- 
zar Pasha, with galleries surrounding it, 
built on pillars in grey or red granite, 
covered by capitals of different orders, 
and brought away from the more ancient 
monuments. Indeed the fortifications 
and public buildings of Acre have much 
to answer for. In order to repair the 
damage of successive sieges, the magnif- 
icent remains of Czsarea, Athlit, Tyre, 
and Sidon have been despoiled; and ruins 
which, had they been left intact, would 
have been of the highest picturesque and 
antiquarian interest, have even in our day 
been rifled of all the columns and carved 
work which formed their beauty. Athlit, 
which at the commencement of this cen- 
tury was one of the finest ruins in Pales- 
tine, has notably suffered in this respect, 
—that fortress having been a perfect 
specimen of Crusading architecture up to 
the years 1836-1840, when it was almost 
completely demolished by Ibrahim Pasha, 
who rebuilt a whole line of fortification at 
Acre with the stone thus obtained. It 
was on this line of fortification that one 
of the shells from our fleet exploded the 
magazine, killing< sixteen hundred men, 
thirty camels, fifty asses, twelve cows and 
horses, and destroying a vast quantity of 
arms and ammunition. 

The Turkish government prohibits the 
extension of the town outside the walls, | 
for fear of interfering with the fortifica- 
tions, on which are mounted some two 
hundred and fifty old-fashioned guns, 
But, in spite of the labor which its suc- 
cessive rulers have expended upon its 
defence, in the event of a siege the for- 
tress would be a mere trap for the unfor- 
tunate garrison. With a curious and 
characteristic inconsistency, the prosper- 
ity of Acre, which must inevitably decline 
before the superior advantages of Haifa, 
is sought to be secured by making it the 
terminus of the new railway, for which 
the firman has been granted to Damascus, 
and which contains a privilege to the con- 
cessionnaires for the reconstruction of the 
port, —a privilege which, in the face of 
the restrictions placed‘on the extension 
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of the town, and the small available area 
for a port, will never be taken advantage 
of. The size of the old port, which is 
incapable of extension, is three hundred 
and fifty yards by about two hundred and 
fifty, with an average depth of three feet; 
so that, after expensive dredging, it would 
be too small to be of much use: while 
the extreme area of the town within the 
boundary of the outer wall, upon which 
nine thousand people are crowded, is only 
fifty acres. 

Under these circumstances, there can 
be no doubt that the. natural outlet for the 
trade of all this part of the country must 
ultimately be Haifa, to which port I now 
returned after a tour through the mut¢essa- 
riflik, of which Acre is the capital. I 
had arrived at the following results re- 
garding the present condition of Jewish 
agriculture in this one province of Pales- 
tine alone, which may do something to 
dispel the popular impression that no 
Jews are engaged at present in that coun- 
try in agricultural pursuits — that the lo- 
cal conditions are unfavorable to agricul- 
tural enterprise on account of its insecurity 
—and that, even if they were not, the 
Jews as a race would never be induced to 
apply themselves to it. Of native Jews, 
not recent emigrants, there are at least 
forty families—there may be more — 
who live by agriculture. Besides these, 
there are about a hundred able-bodied 
men among the population of Safed who 
work as farm-laborers for hire. And 
there are over ninety families of Russian 
and Roumanian refugees who have estab- 
lished themselves in colonies within the 
last year, and are actively engaged in till- 
ing the soil, — making a total of about a 
thousand souls who are supporting them- 
selves by their labors on the soil, and this 
in spite of the most strenuous opposition 


on the part of the Turkish government 


and its officials. This is exclusive of all 
the rest of Palestine. 

The danger is not so much from Be- 
douin Arabs — who, so far as I know, 
have never yet disturbed any of these 
Jewish agriculturists — as from the native 
authorities, and a want, not of persever- 
ance or agricultural aptitude, but of dis- 
cipline and harmony among the Jews 
themselves. The colony of Summarin 
especially is a notable instance of an un- 
necessary waste of funds, all of which 
have been subscribed by Jews themselves, 
owing to mismanagement on the part of 
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francs have already been spent on this 
colony, which has in it every element of 
success, and upon which the colonists 
have been working indefatigably ; but a 
far greater number of families have been 
sent out than the amount of land pur- 
chased could support, and the money has 
been spent so. injudiciously, that the col- 
onists must undergo privations before 
they have sold their first crop, which 
might have been avoided; and indeed, 
unless some charitable persons will come 
forward to purchase more land for the 
surplus families — and a good tract ma 
be bought in the neighborhood — it is dif- 
ficult to see how the means of subsistence 
are to be provided. But this fact does 
not prove either the insecurity of the 
country or the agricultural incapacity of 
the colonists. It only proves that igno- 
rance-and organizing incapacity on the 
part of the committee in Europe, the op- 
position of the government and officials, 
and the absence of any sympathizing pro- 
tection and support on the part of co- 
religionists in the West, who might have 
afforded it, have formed a combination of 
adverse circumstances against which the 
colonists, in the absence of any leading, 
directing spirit, were unable successfully 
tostruggle. The experience of the colony 
near Safed tells a very different tale, and 
bids fair to afford an illustration of the 
fact, that in spite of all the difficulties 
with which they had to contend, the prob- 
lem of Jewish colonization in Palestine is 
by no means insoluble; and that it needs 
only a wise and skilful direction, a firm 
hand, and the necessary protection against 
injustice and the infraction of treaty 
rights by the Turkish government, to en- 
sure success. 

Meantime the experiments which have 
been made in this direction have already 
done much to dispel the class of objec- 
tions based on the insecurity of the coun- 
try owing to Arab raids, its insalubrity, 
the impossibility of competing with the 
natives, and the inherent incapacity of the 
Jew for field labor. It may now be taken 
as satisfactorily demonstrated that fertile 
tracts are to be found in high and ym 4 
localities, absolutely secure from Ara 
incursion ; and that the fellahin are no- 
where hostile to the colonists, but are, on 
the contrary, anxious and willing to co- 
operate with them where they see a profit 
in so doing, and that native competition 
is not therefore to be feared. Difficulties 


the central organizing committee, and a} and obstacles, as I have shown, do exist, 
but they are not those urged by the oppo- 
nents of the scheme; and they are none 


want of harmony on the part of the colo- 
nists. Upwards of two hundred thousand 














THE DOUBLE GHOST 


* of them of a nature which might not 
easily be overcome, were an influential 
portion of the British public, whether Jew 
or Christian, interested in promoting an 
emigration which should meet not merely 
an existing social difficulty in Russia, 
Roumania, and the anti-Semitic countries 
of Europe, but be the first step towards 
the solution of a political problem of the 
highest importance, which is certain to 
arise as soon as the Eastern question is 
again reopened, and the destiny of Pales- 
tine in relation to that question comes up 
for consideration by the nations of Eu- 
rope whose interests it most closely af- 
fects. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DOUBLE GHOST WE SAW IN GALICIA. 


Ir was in the depth of winter when I, 
then residing in the north-east of Hungary, 
received a letter of invitation from an old 
friend of mine, asking me to pay him a 
visit in Galicia, with the view of helping 
him in some matters of business. 

We were Englishmen, both of us — had 
been schoolfellows together at Westmins- 
ter ; but in direct opposition to the classi- 
cal teaching of our school, Walters and I 
had developed a strong taste for physical 
science. Finally, after wasting much val- 
uable time, Greek and Latin gave us up, 
and we were allowed to devote ourselves 
seriously to chemistry. In furtherance of 
these studies, my friend and I were to- 
gether again at the German University ef 
Marburg; so the boyish friendship of 
early years was yet more closely cemented 
by later intimacy. 

Unfortunately, our studies at Marburg 
were interrupted —in fact, as far as we 
were concerned, put an end to— by the 
breaking out of the Franco-German war. 
In the separation which ensued, Walters 
and I had kept up a very intermittent and 
fitful correspondence; still we never lost 
sight of each other entirely, and had often 
made plans for meeting —all of which, 
hitherto, had fallen to the ground. 

Walters, I am afraid, had been casting 
about rather aimlessly — sometimes in 
Bohemia, sometimes in Russia or else- 
where. He had abandoned the pursuit of 
analytical chemistry, and adopted the pro- 
fession of a mining engineer. By the 
death of his father a year ago, he had 
come into a few thousand pounds (this he 
had told me by letter); and I, in return, 
had cautioned him against speculating 
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with the backbone of his capital. To this 
sage advice he made rejoinder that he 
was about to make acolossal fortune. He 
was engaged in sinking petroleum-wells 
in Galicia, where extensive deposits of 
this mineral oil had recently been discov- 
ered. But this was not all; his last idea 
was to erect a refinery, with all the newest 
improvements, for reducing the crude 
petroleum. There were some points on 
which he thought my technical knowledge 
on certain matters would assist him — 
“ Would I not act the part of a friend and 
go to him, as the distance was not more 
than a day’s journey?” 

It happened that, owing to the severe 
weather, my own work was at a stand- 
still; so I wrote at.once to say he might 
expect me at C——, his nearest station, 
on the Wednesday following. I had a 
drive of ten miles in my sledge to the rail- 
way on as cold an evening as I ever re- 
member. My journey was by night, for 
the corresponding trains served better, 
and I had to change ex route. 

I was not sorry when at last the night 
wore away, and daylight appeared through 
the frosty window-panes. At length our 
station was reached; and letting down 
the glass, I thrust my head out, looking 
about eagerly for Walters. He was there 
all told, but so encased in furs that I 
should not have been able to pick him out 
if he had not recognized me (I believe I 
was the only first-class traveller), and 
rushed up at once to welcome me in his 
old hearty manner. 

After a cup of hot coffee, we set off in 
his sledge, drawn by a couple of small 
Hungarian horses — perfect little beauties 
— which took us like the wind across the 
plain, over frozen ditches, snow-wreathed 
hedges, and gullies levelled up with snow- 
drifts. 

“ This is our finest time for travelling,” 
said Walters, recovering himself, after 
the nearest shave of an upset. “ Driving 
is delightful under these circumstances,” 
he continued. ‘ You should see what our 
roads are when they are three feet deep 
in mud or dust; but I forget you know 
something about that sort of thing in 
Hungary.” 

In somewhat less than an hour we ar- 
rived at our destination — a long,. low 
building with overhanging roof, and a few 
wooden shanties in the rear. Neighbors 
there seemed to be none, nor had we seen 
a human being in all ourdrive. The dogs 
gave notice of our approach; and at the 
instant we drew up, a rough-looking ser- 
vant opened the door, seized on my port- 
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manteau, flung it into the hall, stripped us 
of our rugs, jumped into Walters’s vacated 
seat, and before I had time to look round 
he was driving off to the stables. 

The front door opened into a hall, the 
size of an ordinary room, but so eneum- 
bered with miscellaneous articles that one 
had to navigate through the lumber. The 
kitchen was to the right. I had a glimpse 
of its smoky interior, and a consummately 
ugly old hag presiding over the fire and 
stewpans. 

“Follow me this way,” said Walters, 
pushing open a door on the other side, 
which gave us admittance toa living-room 
of cosmopolitan character ; odds and ends 
from everywhere, with “heaven’s first 
law” conspicuous from its absence. 
“There’s your bedroom beyond,” he 
added, pointing to a farther apartment. I 
found out later that this was my friend’s 
own room, which he made over to me for 
the time being — sleeping himself in an 
odd corner under the roof. 

A table spread for breakfast in the sit- 
ting-room was a welcome sight, for I was 
as ravenous as a wolf; and we shortly sat 
down to a very decently cooked meal. 

“You see I am roughing it here at 
present; but the next time you come and 
see me, I expect to be able to offer you 
very different accommodation. I tell you 
what it is, Henderson, I have hit on a 
good thing at last —sure to make a for- 
tune; indeed I do not see why it should 
not be a gigantic fortune.” 

“ Glad to hear that you think so well of 
the affair; but explain your project more 
fully, will you, old fellow?” 

He then proceeded to tell me that vast 
deposits of earth-wax existed in Galicia, 
equal in quality to similar deposits in 
Pennsylvania. The fact had been known 
some time—indeed the peasants had 
long used the ozokerite for greasing their 
cart-wheels; but its commercial impor- 
tance had only lately been realized. 
Crowds were flocking to the district from 
all parts, mostly poor, ignorant people, 
who were utterly without adequate knowl- 
edge. But even in this haphazard sort of 
way, the wells that had been sunk gave 
enormous yields of petroleum. Walters 
proposed setting up a refinery for treating 
the crude petroleum in a practically sci- 
entific manner, and it was about this busi- 
ness generally that he wanted my advice. 
The notion was a good one, I would not 
deny it; but with my less sanguine tem- 
perament I saw certain difficulties in the 
way — or, as Walters put it, I made lions 
in the path. 
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We spent the best part of the morning * 
looking over plans and discussing the gen- 
eral bearings of the question. . Walters 
promised he would drive me over some 
day to see the district where the great- 
est number of pits had been sunk. “ The 
place is called Na Przedzie, or the ‘ New 
World ;’ and,” said he, “ I do not think in 
the habitable globe there is a place that 
can compete with it for dirt and disorder. 
The very scum of creation are gathered 
here, all trying to make money as fast as 
they can. An ethnologist would have a 
good opportunity of taking notes. There 
are Semitic and Slavonic types by the 
score, to say nothing of Magyars, Arme- 
nians, Turks, Greeks, and gipsies, —all 
cursing, swearing, bargaining, and scream- 
ing, every one in their own lingo. The 
smell of petroleum and garlic will fix that 
place in your memory, I guess.” 

At this moment a letter was brought to 
Walters. I thought when he saw the 
handwriting he looked surprised; and as 
soon as he had read the few words it con- 
tained, he said, “| find I have to drive 
about six miles to meet some one on busi- 
ness — now, directly. Are you too tired 
to go with me? Do what you like.” 

“Oh, I’m up for going; give me five 
minutes, and I’m your man,” —and so 
saying, I went off to my bedroom, 

I do not think the five minutes could 
have elapsed before Walters was knock- 
ing at the door to ask if I was not ready. 
He always was the most impatient animal 
in creation. 

In our drive we passed several groups 
of modern shanties, erected ntar petro- 
leum-pits, where there was also evidence 
of working machinery of a rough-and- 
ready sort. Finally, we came to a hamlet, 
or straggling village, evidently of pre- 
ozokerite times; the last house was an 
inn — a building of considerable size, with 
several workshops under the same roof, 
as I discovered later. We drove through 
an arched entrance into an interior court, 
round three sides of which ran a rather 
picturesque raised gallery with open bal- 
ustrades. 

There were several nondescript vehicles 
about, but amongst them I observed a 
well-appointed sledge and nice little pair 
of grey horses. 

“Henderson, do you mind waiting a 
few minutes while I speak to some one in 
here?” He threw me the reins, jumped 
out, and running up the few steps to the 
raised gallery, disappeared in a doorway, 
over which was the sign of abear. These 
sort of signboards indicate a druggist’s 
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shop generally in eastern Europe; a lion 
or a bear is usually the animal selected as 
the presiding genius. 

1 got tired of sitting in the sledge: so, 
beckoning some one to hold the horses, I 
amused myself with peering about the 
quaint old place. Nobody took any notice 
of me, though there were lots of people 
about. A woman carried a screaming 
turkey, head downwards, across the yard, 
in the brutal fashion of these parts; and 
a man took the reeking carcass of a newly 
killed calf also into the kitchen. A cou- 
ple of fellows were sawing up wood, and 
then chopping it into small billets; they 
stopped their work to drive away the dogs 
from a gipsy woman who had just entered 
the court. The dogs always bark furi- 
ously at gipsies, no matter how often they 
see the same individual frequent the place. 
The gipsies are really the parcel-carriers 
of the country, but the canine guardians 
of the house can never tolerate them. 
Under the archway a group of wild-look- 
ing Russniacks had squatted on the 
ground: they wore sheep-skin cloaks, 
Jeather thongs on their feet in the place 
of shoes, and each man had his formid- 
able axe-headed staff. One of their num- 
ber, doffing his large slouch hat, had 
entered the kitchen to buy some bread 
and a bottle of s/ivovitz. These people 
are on the lowest rung of the social 
scale, and would not think of seating 
themselves in the common room of the 
inn. While I was drinking my glass of 
coffee and cognac, a couple of red-haired, 
florid-complexioned Jews entered asking 
for dinner, which was served them at a 
small table apart. These red Jews are 
a very peculiar type, and are not unfre- 
quent both in Galicia and Hungary: they 
are unmistakably Semitic, not for a mo- 
ment to be confounded with the fair- 
haired Slavonic people. 

It was all very well studying varieties 
of the human race in a stifling atmosphere 
of smoke and garlic, amidst abominations 
of dirt and disorder; but I began to won- 
der what had become of Walters. His 
few minutes meant more than half an 
hour. I paid my reckoning, and went off 
to look for him at the sign of the bear. 
The outer door of the shop stood half 
open, and entering, I found an old man 
behind the counter, spectacles on nose, 
red cap on head, weighing out drugs fora 
small, fairy-looking child, whose wonder- 
ing eyes were fixed on the operations of 
the old alchemist. It was not till my 
sight became accustomed to the ill-light- 
ed place that I saw two people at the 
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| farther end of the long, low room, seated 
at the table, on which were some papers 
and writing materials, 

“Oh, there you are. I was just coming 
to fetch you,” cried Walters, jumping up 
from his seat and advancing towards me. 
At the same time, the female figure oppo- 
site to him rose from her chair and turned 
my way. Owing to the darkness, I could 
only make out the fact that Walter’s com- 
panion was certainly not one of the sterner 
sex. 

“ A nice little game you have been play- 
ing me,” I returned, speaking in English, 
which I concluded would be unintelligible 
to the young woman — “a nice little game 
— keeping your friend waiting in the 
cold, while you were amusing yourself 
with one of the damsels of the country.” 

“Henderson, you don’t understand,” 
said Walters, speaking very quickly and 
in some confusion. “The Countess Ku- 
binsky desires me to present you to her. 
Madam,” he added, turning to the lddy 
and bowing ceremoniously, “ allow me to 
introduce the English friend of whom 1 
was just speaking — Mr. Henderson.” 

He spoke in English; and the lady, 
who also greeted me in my own. tongue, 
came forward, looking not a little amused 
at my discomfiture. She was quite young, 
and exceedingly handsome — it was light 
enough for me now; and she spoké in a 
sweet musical voice that would have 
knocked one over in the dark. 

* You must not judge our poor country 
in this severe time of winter, but you 
must see how well the landscape can 
smile in summer,” she said, in reference 
to my being a stranger to this part of the 
world. 

We talked a little about ordinary sub- 
jects ; and then the countess collected to- 
gether the papers which lay scattered on 
the table, and turning to Walters, she 
said, “ If it can be possible, the count shall 
be made to see the good chances of this 
affair; I will write to you of my efforts. 
Now, gentlemen, I must go, be so kind as 
to order my sledge.” 

Walters departed to obey her request; 
and I was left alone for a few minutes 
with this very charming lady. I wished 
heartily that the business could have de- 
tained her half an hour. I would have 
discussed anything under the sun to elicit 
replies from that soft musical voice, with 
its lisping words of broken English. 

Walters was back again to announce 
that the coachman was ready, before | had 
had any time at all with the pretty coun- 
tess. 
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“ Mr. Henderson, I hope you shall pay 
us a visit at our castle before you leave 
this country,” she said, looking up in my 
face, while Walters was placing her fur 
cloak round her shoulders. 

Of course I made all proper and civil 
speeches in answer to her hospitable 
wish. The next moment she was seated 
in the open sledge, — and waving her hand 
in adieu, as the impatient horses dashed 
through the archway, we saw no more. 

* Now we must be off, Henderson; I 
have some people to see before nightfall,” 
said Walters, speaking as if I had been 
keeping him, forsooth ! 

When we emerged through the arch- 
way, we could only see the countess’s 
sledge appearing like a dark speck on the 
white snow-track. We turned the other 
way, and were soon going across country 
at our usual dashing speed. 

* Now tell me all about your lovely and 
mysterious countess.” I had hardly ad- 
dressed these words to my friend, when 
over went the sledge, tumbling us down 
into a ditch eight or ten feet deep. The 
horses had only stumbled in a soft snow- 
drift, and were all right, and stood per- 
fectly still, while we picked ourselves up 
and righted the sledge. 

“ These sort of mishaps are all in the 
day’s work,” said Walters, as soon as we 
were comfortably seated again. 

“But you were just going to tell me 
something about the mysterious coun- 
tess, when we had the upset, —tell me 
now.” 

“ There is no mystery,” replied Wal- 
ters, rather drily. ‘Her husband is a 
landowner in the neighborhood. He isin 
money difficulties, like most of the nobles 
of this country. He might improve mat- 
ters if he put his shoulder to the wheel; 
but he is proud, profligate, and obstinate. 
The countess, poor woman, would gladly 
see their affairs improved. The petroleum 
find gives hima chance —if he has still 
any control over his property. But, from 
what I have learned to-day, I strongly 
suspect he is completely in the hands of 
his mortgagee; and his obstinacy is per- 
haps only a cloak to disguise the real state 
of his affairs. Like many Polish ladies, 
the countess is the better man of business ; 
it is a pity she has not more under her 
control. Chance circumstances made us 
acquainted, and I have it in my power to 
offer her useful advice and some assis- 
tance.” 

“Very kind of you, Walters, seeing 
what sort of man the count is; but virtue 
is its own reward.” 
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“TI have the greatest respect for the 
countess,” he replied curtly. 

“ | wish I had the opportunity of greatly 
respecting such a lovely countess,” said 
I, laughing. 

“ Do you see that ridge yonder, crowned 
with fir-trees?”? said Walters, pointing 
with his whip. “Well, I am going over 
there to look up an exploring party, who 
have chanced upon some old pits, per- 
haps the earliest that were struck in this 
part of the world. I may perhaps join 
them in buying up the patch of ground, 
which I hear is going cheap. I have had 
my eye on the place for some time. I 
like ‘the neighborhood of the pine-trees. 
It has come to be remarked that where 
the hills are covered with pine forests, 
the subsoil is impregnated with earth-oil.” 

“That is an interesting fact, if true. 
Has your experience led you to endorse 
it? 

“Yes, certainly ; and I fancy the Jews, 
than whom no people are more keen- 
sighted, regard the fir forests as indicative 
of petroleum. There is a Jewish com- 
pany who have bought up a whole tract of 
land, of little value, except what it may 
produce in ozokerite. You remember that 
Maria Theresa is said to have wept when 
she signed the secret treaty that gave her 
the Polish province of Galicia, saying 
‘she had prostituted her honor and her 
reputation for a miserable morsel of earth.’ 
Not so miserable, after all.” 

“ Yes, I remember; and I think the cir- 
cumstance gave occasion to the mot of 
Frederick, when he said, ‘Elle prenait 
toujours en pleurant toujours.’ ” 

By this time we were approaching some 
wooden shanties that marked the close 
neighborhood of the pits. As we came 
nearer we saw an unusual number of peo- 
ple about, all seemingly in great excite- 
ment. We stopped the sledge, when up 
rushed half-a-dozen fellows, screaming out 
that the devil had been seen down in one 
of the old pits, and that he was coming 
up feet foremost. On inquiry, it appeared 
that two workmen had given the alarm. 
It seems that they had been lowered into 
one of these disused pits, with the view 
of repairing the timber-work; but no 
sooner had they reached the bottom than 
they signalled to be pulled up again. On 


reaching the surface they were pale as 
death, shaking all over, and declared they 
had never been so frightened in their 
lives, for they had seen the devil coming 
out of the ground with his feet foremost.” 

“Tl go and have a look at the devil,” 





said Walters. 


“One of you lend me your 
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canvas suit. And who will volunteer to 
go with me? Here’s a florin for the first 
man who offers himself.” 

There was a dead silence ; no one came 
forward. Meanwhile Walters threw off 
his coat and put himself into the canvas 
bags, looking as queer an object as one 
could possibly see. I had at first pro- 
posed going down with him; but he abso- 
lutely declined my _ services, observing 
that I should probably be of no use at all, 
for strangers are often affected in a most 
peculiar manner by the fumes of the pe- 
troleum, and became excited and pugna- 
cious, losing all rational control over 
themselves. It would be all very well, as 
Walters said, laughing, if the devil was 
really there for me to pitch into; but sup- 
posing he was not, my superfluous energy 
might be exercised against Walters him- 
self. 

I scouted the notion as simply absurd; 
but Walters, for this or some other reason 
not avowed, would not have me, and go- 
ing up toa young gipsy lad who was stand- 
ing at the outskirts of the crowd, he held 
up the florin to him, and asked if he would 
accompany him. 

The gipsy said at once that he was very 
ready to go. He dispensed with the usual 
canvas suit; merely casting aside a torn 
jacket, he stood almost nude—and what 
a model he would have been, with his 
shapely limbs! 

“The gipsies are dreadful people — 
they do not believe in the devil,” said a 
bystander to me. “Of course he’s not 
afraid; ”’ and the speaker crossed himself, 
with a look of great disgust at the un- 
believer. 

The kibble was by this time duly fixed; 
Walters and the gipsy took their places, 
and were slowly lowered into the dark, 
oozy depths, amid the breathless excite- 
ment of the crowd, which by this time 
had considerably augmented. 

The men at the pit’s mouth were ready 
to haul up at the first signal ; bat no signal 
came. Five, ten, fifteen minutes elapsed 
—no sign from below. I confess | got 
anxious, fearing the effect of noxious 
gases. 

“You see the devil has got them — 
they’ll never come to the surface again,” 
observed a woman near me. 

“| hear sounds from below quite dis- 
tinctly,” said a man, who had thrown him- 
self down, and was applying his ear to the 
ground; then he added, “ There’s the 
signal to pull up — haul away!” 

The signal was an immense relief to 


me, for during the last five minutes I was , 
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tortured with self-reproach at having let 

my friend encounter danger without my 
elp. 

The men at the ropes declared that the 
kibble was unusually heavy, and they 
swore the devil was pulling against them. 

At length the heads of the explorers 
appeared at the surface — another turn of 
the windlass brought the basket to land. 
There were Walters and the gipsy —all 
right, apparently, though dirty and be- 
smeared — between them they held—a 
ghastly freight — the dead body of a man. 

The corpse had been so well preserved 
in the oleaginous earth, that death might 
have been quite recent; but the finding of 
the body proved the contrary. 

Walters now explained that when they 
reached the bottom of the pit, and groped 
about with their ss they 
found, sure enough, two legs sticking out 
of the earth in a lateral gallery. Ofcourse, 
they saw at once that it was the body of a 
human being; and they set to work to dis- 
inter it, for a lot of dééris had fallen or 
had been thrown over the body. This 
work had caused the delay which sur- 
prised and alarmed us. 

When the corpse came to be examined, 
it was made evident that the unfortunate 
man had been the victim of foul play. 
The excitement at the pit’s mouth was 
most intense; each one had something to 
Say, Some conjecture to make. 

“There has clearly been a murder,” 
said Walters, “and the affair must be 
made known to the authorities.” Then 
turning to me, he said, “Get into the 
sledge, and go off immediately to fetch 
the mayor of the village. The overseer 
will go with you; he speaks both Polish 
and German. Some arrangements must 
be made at once with the mayor about 
disposing of the body, and a description 
will have to be taken by the authorities 
before a change ensues, which may soon 
result from exposure to the air. 1 must 
get rid of all this filth before I can stir,” 
added Walters, dripping oil like a sardine 
out of a box. 

We had to drive only about three-quar- 
ters of a mile to the village, and were 
soon there. The overseer directed me to 
draw up at the third house in the street, 
on the left-hand side, which he said was 
the inn, though it bore no sign. The 
landlord was the mayor of the village, it 
seemed. There was no one about, and 
my companion called out lustily that the 
master was wanted. 

A boy, a miserable cripple, came out 
from the interior to answer us, and reply- 
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ing in Polish, hobbled off painfully, to call 
the master. 

After a delay of two or three minutes, 
the landlord made his appearance. He 
had been down in the wine-cellar, and 
Came up, just as he was, in his shirt- 
sleeves, without a coat; he held in one 
hand a siphon for drawing off wine, in the 
other a large wooden mallet. He stood 
at the threshold of the door, open-mouthed 
and evidently surprised to see us. The 
aspect of the man is stamped on my rec- 
ollection. The overseer spoke to him; 
I did not, for I thought he would only 
understand Polish. However, the over- 
seer addressed him in German; and of 
course I knew what he said, which was 
briefly that a horrible murder had been 
discovered — the body of the victim hav- 
ing been raised from the bottom of an old 
petroleum-pit — and that he, the mayor of 
the village, must come directly to take 
down the evidence of the crime. 

While the overseer was thus speaking, 
the man he addressed grew white as a 
sheet; his eyes were fixed, staring into 
vacuity ; his lower jaw dropped; he turned 
positively livid; the things he held in his 
hands fell tothe ground with a clatter. I 
saw him stagger. I was in the act of 
jumping out of the sledge to run to his 
aid, when he threw his arms up, and reel- 
ing backwards, fell, shrieking out the 
words — “Found! found!” We both 
rushed forward, and quickly raised him, 
thinking he had swooned. It was not so 
— he was dead! 

It was not till the following day that 
we learnt the full particulars of this vil- 
lage tragedy. There remained no sort of 
doubt in the mind of any one that the 
mayor himself had committed the murder. 
The clue once obtained, a mass of cir- 
cumstantial evidence went to prove it. 

For some days nothing else was talked 
about in the whole neighborhood. Wal- 
ters was being perpetually interviewed by 
persons, with and without business, anx- 
jous to learn his account of the affair. 
At length we got quite impatient of the 
interruptions to our work, caused by this 
love of exciting gossip. My time was not 
unlimited; and as Walters was extremely 
anxious to get forward with certain por- 
tions of the business while we were to- 
gether, we gave ourselves up to plans, 
surveyings, and estimates, for three days 
persistently. 

On the morning of the third day the 
post brought a letter from Countess Ku- 
binsky, inviting us, in the count’s name 
and her own, to go over and dine at the 
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castle — staying the night as a matter of 
course. The invitation was for the day 
on which the letter was received. 

“ Well, I think we may give ourselves a 
holiday,” said Walters; “what do you 
say?” 

“By all means let us go,” I replied. 
“T should like to see something more of 
the lovely countess. You have been to 
their castle, I suppose?” 

“Yes, once. You must not expect 
much, —it is a tumble-down place, with 
none of the comforts of an English coun- 
try house. But all the same, the Kubin- 
skys are a famiiy of great antiquity, and 
the count is proud as Lucifer.” 

The afternoon found us on our way. 
We were to dine at five o’clock, so we 
had set off in good time. As we ap- 
proached our destination, the red gleams 
of sunset shone through the dark branches 
of a fir wood extending along the crest of 
rising ground immediately in front of us. 
Skirting this wood, the road, indicated by 
‘“‘ snow-trees,” led us round in sight of the 
castle —a grim-looking fortalice of the 
Middle Ages. The building at first 
seemed of no great extent — only, in fact, 
a square tower, with no architectural 
beauty. We passed through the open 
gates; but we might have passed through 
a wide gap in the wall, the masonry of 
which was broken down in more places 
than one. The bare branches of some 
fine oak-trees met over our heads, —a 
pretty bit of avenue in summer; but now 
all was leafless, and the details of the 
landscape far and near alike obliterated 
by the snow. An arched opening at the 
base of the tower admitted carriages into 
an inner court. As we drove through, I 
noticed a door with open gratings, and an 
unglazed window: this was the castle 
prison, I learnt, — useful enough in the 
old days of serfdom. In the courtyard 
an arched opening led toa flight of wide 
stone steps. Giving the reins to the ser- 
vants who stood waiting for us, we as- 
cended into the interior of the edifice. I 
now found that the castle was larger than 
it at first appeared — its gable-end merely 
was visible in the front; the building ex- 
tended considerably in the rear. Half- 
way up the steps a strong iron gate of 
ancient workmanship gave the building 
almost the air of a prison. It stood wide 
open, and we passed on, after ascending 
again a few steps to a corridor, lighted by 
extremely narrow windows. The floor 
was:ot oak, but the walls and ceiling were 
whitewashed. The servant who preceded 
us opened a ponderous door, which ad- 
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mitted us to a long, low apartment, with a 
large mullioned window at either end. 

The short winter day was already wan- 
ing; and but for the light of a single 
Jamp placed on a work-table near an enor- 
mous porcelain stove, we should hardly 
have discovered the presence of our host- 
ess. The countess immediately rose and 
welcomed us with the utmost cordiality. 
If I had thought the lady charming before 
in her fur wraps, she looked still prettier 
in her soft, flowing grey costume, with its 
most artistic dash of red. The room, 
though sparsely furnished, was pictur- 
esque in the extreme. Our modern fash- 
jons are ruled by the upholsterer, not the 
architect, and Juxury often crowds good 
taste out of the field. While the countess 
and Walters were talking together of 
some mutual friends, | looked about me. 
A few high-backed chairs stood against 
the walls, which to the height of six or 
seven feet were covered with a dado of 
stamped leather. The ceiling was vault- 
ed, and simply whitewashed. The crude- 
ness was toned down by time, a nicer 
word than dirt or dust. At the upper 
edge of the dado a wooden shelf, slightly 
ornamented with carving, ran the whole 
length of the room. It was some six or 
seven inches wide, and conveniently held 
all manner of things for use and orna- 
ment, — books, swords, vases, and curios- 
ities. The glass of the windows was like 
the small panes of our own medizval 
houses, with heraldic devices in stained 
glass inthe upper part. The window-seat 
looked inviting when I saw the room again 
by daylight. A handsomely carved sar- 
cophagus-chest, and two or three ponder- 
ous oak tables, with a Turkey rug and a 
few bearskins on the floor, comprised the 
furniture. It was all simple, and of old- 
world aspect, yet harmonious and digni- 
fied. The only evidences of modern life 
were the books and newspapers on the 
table, and always, of course, the fair chd- 
telaine herself in Parisian toilet. 

The count came in just as we had risen 
to seek our rooms and prepare for dinner. 
He was extremely polite, and led the way 
to our apartments. 

At dinner we were joined by another 
guest who was also staying in the house 
— Major Dalcovich, a cavalry officer from 
the neighboring garrison town. The cuz- 
sine was good, and the viands abundant ; 
the game especially was excellent. But 
there were several marked incongruities 
in the ménage which struck me: the livery 
worn by the servants was shabby, not to 
say dirty ; and I observed there was hardly 
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any plate on the table; and the china was 
ill-matching, and some of it broken. 

Our hostess, near whom I! was seated, 
appeared to know intuitively what was 
passing through my mind, for she said to 
me, “ We nobles of Galicia are all poor 
people: you, who come from wealthy 
England, must be surprised at much you 
see.” 

I made some polite rejoinder to this 
remark, adding something about Galicia 
having passed through a period of politi- 
cal and commercial depression, but that I 
hoped better times were in store for the 
province, and that the material resources 
of the soil would now be properly devel- 
oped. ‘“ Monsieur le Comte has Jand in 
the petroleum district, I think; perhaps 
when I come again you will all be million- 
aires.” 

“ Ah me! there are men who throw to 
the four winds all the good that comes 
home to them,” replied the countess, with 
undisguised bitterness. ‘“ You practical 
English gentlemen do not know our no- 
bles; they do their best to go to the devil 
with two horses. Make them rich, and 
they will just go faster to the same devil 
with four horses.” 

To this very awkward speech I was 
fortunately not obliged to make any re- 
joinder, for dinner was ended; and ac- 
cording to the etiquette of the country, I 
bowed, shook hands with my hostess, and 
then offered her my arm to escort her 
back to the drawing-room, where we all 
assembled, and the gentlemen lit their 
cigars. 

Following the count and Major Dal- 
covich to the other end of the room to 
look at some old Turkish firearms, we 
left the countess and Walters /é¢e-a-/éte. 
They seemed to have a good deal to say 
to each other, and I thought the count 
took note of the fact; but what his feel- 
ings were, I failed to find out, —his cold 
blue eyes were not expressive. He was 
a handsome man of about five or six and 
thirty, with a manner of constrained cour- 
tesy. I could not imagine his ever warm- 
ing up with real sympathy for man, woman, 
or child. Apropos of the latter, they had 
no family. 

After a while the conversation became 
general —at least the major held forth in 
his loud Austrian voice on military mat- 
ters, and we listened. The count looked 
inexpressibly bored; he threw himself 
back in a low wicker chair, of which there 
were some half-dozen in the rooni, and lit 
a fresh cigar. 

“What say you, gentlemen? shall we 
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have a game of whist?” said the count, 
breaking in at last upon the major’s in- 
terminable flow of talk. The count, I 
may observe, spoke in French with us; 
he did not understand English, and I 
fancy was annoyed when his wife ad- 
dressed either of us in our own language. 
The major, who was not fluent in French, 
laid down the law in the broadest south 
German. 

“ Will madame play?” I asked, turning 
to the countess. 

“Oh no, I am not wanted,” she re- 
plied, shrugging her shoulders. She rose, 
gathered her work together, and bowing 
to us, said, “Good-night, gentlemen. I 
leave you to your game, hoping fortune 
may divide her favors equally between 
you.” 

The count became quite animated at 
the prospect of play, and busied himself 
giving directions to the servants, who 
brought in the card-table, and a tray with 
bottles and glasses placed near at hand. 
The fire in the stove was made up, and a 
fresh basketful of wood brought in, all in- 
dicating that our host intended we should 
make a night of it. 

We played rubber after rubber, chang- 
ing partners several times. The stakes 
were not high, but I got up a loser to the 
amount of two hundred and fifty florins. 
Walters had lost rather more. 1 noticed 
that he was singularly taciturn all the 
evening, and played with a keenness that 
surprised me, in a man so little addicted 
to cards. 

It was after midnight when we went to 
our rooms. The household were evidently 
all gone to bed; for our host made no 
sign of calling up the servants, and con- 
ducted us himself to our respective rooms 
at the end of a long corridor. 

“Gentlemen, you must take your re- 
venge to-morrow evening. Good-night — 
sleep well,” said the count, bowing to us 
both. 

Walters disappeared into his own room, 
and I closed my door, while the retreating 
steps of our host were still audible. My 
room was rather large, of the same char- 
acter-as the rest of the castle, — dark oak 
floor, and wainscot reaching about four 
feet high, the walls and vaulted ceiling of 
bare whitewash. I opened the door of 
the stove, and a warm, ruddy light cast its 
beam across the room. The window — 
there was only one — showed by its depth 
the extreme thickness of the walls; a 
piece of green cloth, much weather- 
stained, was hooked up over the window- 
panes. I unhitched this curtain, throwing 
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it down, and looked out on the pale moon- 
lit world. Directly in front and beneath 
me was a wall, which threw its battle- 
mented shadow on the snow-fields ; to the 
right the ground rose abruptly, and the 
hanging fir wood stood clearly defined in 
the soft, luminous atmosphere. Stars 
shone out between the dark branches, 
which were swaying gently to and fro. I 
could hear the sighing of the wind in 
the forest; all other sounds were mute. 
Away down in the vale, on my left, the 
distance was lost in hazy vapor, indistinct 
and shadowy. The stillness and beauty 
of the scene had a wonderfully soothing 
effect on my heated brain; our host’s im- 
perial a i was more potent than I had 
judged it. I was altogether more excited 
than sleepy, and it was some time before 
I put out the candle and laid myself down 
in bed. My impression was, at the time, 
that I had not slept; but the truth is, I 
must have slept nearly an hour. My eyes 
were open; and with the firm conviction 
that I had never lost consciousness, I 
turned slightly on my left side—that is, 
towards the window. In doing so I 
caught sight of an object on the floor; it 
startled me, and I raised myself up on my 
elbow to see more distinctly. I then 
made out, by the light of the window, that 
the abject was in fact a human figure, 
lying on the floor, with the face upwards. 
I had instantly the impression that it was 
a dead man; and, very illogically, I said 
to myself in my half-sleeping state, “ It is 
the body of the innkeeper, the man I saw 
fall dead when he heard that his victim 
was found in the petroleum-pit.” Why I 
should have been satisfied with this con- 
clusion I donot know. Then it seemed 
to dawn upon me that I must do some- 
thing, that I could not leave the man’s 
body there; and pulling myself together, 
I sat bolt upright in the bed, and then I 
saw the object more clearly. “ By Jove! 
it is not the innkeeper —it is Count Ku- 
binsky ; he lies there dead or dying from 
a wound in his breast.” I saw that his 
white shirt was deluged in blood. I sprang 
out of bed, to go to his aid. I had my 
handkerchief in my hand, and was in the 
act of kneeling down to staunch his wound, 
when a grating noise behind made me 
turn. I saw the door open, and I instantly 
rose to my feet to confront the intruder. 
“Walters, is that you? What the devil 
do you want?” said I, excessively irri- 
tated at the funk his sudden appearance 
had caused me. 

“‘ Have you got any brandy in your flask, 
Henderson? I feel awfully bad.” He 
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staggered towards a chair, and sinking 
into it, almost fainted. 

I dived into my bag for the brandy- 
flask, quickly administered some of its 
contents, and happily my friend showed 
signs of reviving. Standing by his side, 
and supporting his head, I looked round 
for the prostrate form of the count, which 
I had surely seen lying there a moment 
before. The light of Walters’s candle 
fell full on that part of the room, and I 
saw nothing but the bare boards. The 
appearance of the dying man had been a 
hallucination of my brain! 

Walters, wrapt in his fur dunda, his 
neck open, and his face ghastly pale, was 
a startling object, but a very substantial 
one. There was no doubt of 7s visible 
presence. He began to look a good bit 
better; he drew himself up, and passing 
his hand across his brow, he said, “I’ve 
been a d——d stupid fool — never felt so 
queer before in my life. Of course you 
will laugh at me; but do you know I have 
seen a ghost.” 

“A ghost!” said I, with rather a forced 
laugh. 

“Yes; and I will tell you all about it. 
I got into bed quickly, and fell asleep, for 
I was very tired. I see by the clock that I 
had not slept much more than an hour, 
when I woke in some agitation, and my 
gaze was suddenly attracted by a luminous 
appearance onthe floor. I looked fixedly, 
and then saw, to my horror, that it was 
the dead body of our host himself: he 
was without his coat, in his shirt-sleeves, 
and the white linen was deluged in blood. 
The sight of this spectre filled me with 
indescribable horror; a sickening sense 
that I was in some way responsible for 
the life of this man quite overpowered me. 
I Jay there without nerve or power of mo- 
tion; it seemed an eternity of time before 
I could rouse myself to shake off this 
horrid nightmare. Feeling faint, I got 
out of bed to take some brandy, but I 
then remembered that you had the flask.” 

“* What a strange coincidence!” I said, 
intending to give my experience of the 
ghostly visitation; but seeing how thor- 
oughly ill and upset Walters looked, I 
thought it better to reserve my part of 
the story for another time. 

“What were you doing on the floor 
when I came in just now?” asked Wal- 
ters sharply. 

“The fact is, I felt unwell; and want- 
ing a light, I had dropped the match, 
which I was looking for.” 

“How very odd that you should have 
felt ill at the same time !” 
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*‘ The effects are due to the same cause, 
I fancy. I think you and I, Walters, both 
drank more of our host’s Tokay than was 
good for us.” 

“Tm all right now,” he replied. “T’ll 
turn in to bed, and I advise you to do the 
same. Sorry to have disturbed you, old 
fellow.” 

The next morning, when dressed, I 
went to look up Walters, curious to know 
his impression of the spectre, and to com- 
pare notes thereon; but, rather to my 
surprise, he had already left his room, 
without making any sign at my door. 

The light of common day, and the ordi- 
nary. surroundings of life, made me feel 
somehow that the experiences of the night 
were very vapory, after all; and I shrewdly 
suspected that my friend, who had cer- 
tainly not posed in a heroic attitude in 
presence of the ghost, would perhaps 
rather not hear any more about it. After 
Walters had left me, I had slept pro- 
foundly, waking up free of headache, with 
a brain quite cleared of cobwebs ; in short, 
my losses at cards were a deuced deal 
more tangible than the ghost, and I mar- 
velled over and over again at my persis- 
tent bad luck. 

After finally concluding the arrange- 
ment of my toilet, I left my room to seek 
the rest of the party, thinking that by this 
time they must be assembling for break- 
fast. 

I looked in at the dining-room; there 
was no one there except a servant filling 
the stove with billets of wood. He was 
without shoes or stockings, but I knew 
by his peculiar features that he was the 
same man who wore livery and waited at 
dinner the day before. The absence of 
foot-gear is,no uncommon occurrence with 
domestics in this part of the world, in- 
cluding Hungary. 

I now made my way towards the draw- 
ing-room; and pushing open the door, 
which was not shut, entered, to find the 
countess and Walters the only occupants 
of the room. They evidently did not hear 
me come in, for they continued speaking 
together earnestly. I saw the countess 
put her handkerchief to her eyes; she 
appeared deeply moved. Walters was 
standing on the other side of the table at 
which she sat, and | thought I heard him 
say, “* Whatever may come out, depend on 
me as your friend.” 

“*Good-morning, Madame la Contesse,” 
said I, in a voice as loud as the major’s, 
for I was dreadfully embarrassed at my 
position. Walters, on seeing me, colored 
slightly, and the lady rose from her chair 
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quickly, but perceiving me, seemed reas- 
sured; she came forward with infinite 
grace, but with the tears still in her eyes, 
saying, “ Excuse me, monsieur, that I am 
so poor a hostess, and give you so sad a 
greeting, but I have many troubles.” 

The ingenuous appeal for sympathy in 
the sweet glance she gave me would have 
melted the veriest iron-plated heart; I do 
not know what folly I might not have 
been capable of committing had she given 
me her confidence. 

Fortunately, an end was put to the sen- 
timental awkwardness of the situation by 
the audible clink of the major’s spurs, 
and directly that warlike individual. en- 
tered. He had just had an “official de- 
spatch ” from headquarters, and was bris- 
tling with self-importance. 

Breakfast was announced, and we wen! 
to the dining-room, to find a substantial 
repast, something in the style of an early 
dinner or luncheon. There was a samar- 
var on the table for tea-making; but with 
the exception of the countess and myself, 
the rest drank light wine. The count did 
not make his appearance directly. When 
he came he apologized for being late, say- 
ing that he had been detained by his chief 
Fager, who iad come to report a herd of 
wild boar in the neighborhood ; they had 
come down from the higher Carpathians. 
It was proposed to organize a hunt, and 
our host said he hoped we would all stay 
and join in the sport. 

The major’s “despatch from headquar- 
ters” of course obliged him to return 
instantly to his garrison duties ; and Wal- 
ters declined on the sccre of pressing 
business. 

I was half sorry he spoke so decidedly, 
for the prospect of some good sport was 
a sore temptation to me; but breakfast 
was barely over, when our sledge was an- 
nounced to be ready and waiting. Our 
adieux were soon made, and we departed 
under a grey sky and thick atmosphere, 
that looked like the promise of more 
snow. 

It was not till late in the evening, after 
the conclusion of dinner, or rather sup- 
per, that my friend and I had time or op- 
portunity for any confidential talk. 

Directly on his return, Walters had 
found a host of matters waiting his atten- 
tion. His“ house-Jew” was there already, 
with a pocketful of papers and proposals 
for the sale and purchase of divers things. 

A “house-Jew” is a person of Hebrew 
race, who establishes himself, with or 
without your leave, as your agent in the 
general business of life. With some taint 
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perhaps of Fudenhass in your blood, you 
may at first have looked askance at your 
Semitic friend; but in the end he is too 
many for you — you cannot, in short, get 
on without him. If you want to hear of 
a cask of “really good wine,” or you 
would gladly sell a pair of excellent horses 
that “don’t quite suit you,” or you would 
make a contract for building a house, or 
raise a mortgage on your land, the Jew is 
ready to find all you want. You may de- 
sire to throw off the incubus, resolve on 
doing your own work first-hand, and you 
scout your helper, forbidding him your 
presence; but, sure as fate, necessity and 
the hour bring back your “ house-Jew.” 

This central region of Europe is far 
excellence the country of the Jews. “C’est 
le milieu de la toile dont l’araignée a tendu 
le fin réseau sur tout le continent,” says 
M. Reclus. In many of the towns of Ga- 
licia, the Jews form a third of the popu- 
lation. 

The supper had been some time on the 
table before Walters’s long confabulation 
with his Jew came to an end, and even 
after we were seated at table he came in 
again for his employer’s last instructions. 
A strange figure he cut, with his greasy 
brown overcoat down to his heels, anda 
large flap-hat covering an abundant growth 
of grizzly black hair, hanging in ringlets 
on either side of an elderly face of the 
most pronounced Jewish type. 

When at length we were left at peace, 
and when our meal was over, we drew our 
chairs close to the open hearth, where a 
bright wood fire was burning, —a capital 
addenda to the stove, which, placed be- 
tween the two rooms, warmed the sitting- 
room and my bedroom in a half-and-half 
way. The wind whistled round the house 
in dismal gusts; but Walters had hitched 
up athick Austrian blanket over the en- 
tire window, and he had stuck a gimlet 
into the door leading to the passage to 
stop the rattling. Our pipes, and a good 
supply of whiskey from old Scotland, had 
been placed on the table; a kettle, sus- 
pended from a gipsy tripod, hung mur- 
muring over the blazing logs. Our sense 
of comfort was “ utterly consummate,” as 
one would say in these days; but we be- 
longed to the “awfully jolly” period, and 
expressed ourselves after the manner of 
our ignorance of better things. 

There is always a crumpled rose-leaf, 
however; and in my case it was the build- 
er’s estimate, which Walters would keep 
looking at. He is the best fellow in the 
world,—generous-hearted, a stanch friend, 
true as tried steel; but he cannot have 
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done with business when he has got it on 
the brain. He would go over the figures 
of one estimate, comparing them with 
another, balancing the advantages of each, 
with a steady persistence that was aggra- 
vating, because I knew that his mind was 
made up as to which plan he meant to 
select. 

We liad talked petroleum matters for a 
good half-hour, when I said, “By the 
way, is Count Kubinsky likely to join you 
in any of your undertakings? I suppose 
he would be glad to mend his fortunes.” 

“I should avoid having anything to do 
with him in matters of business; the 
count’s ideas and mine are east and west,” 
replied Walters drily. 

“T thought you hoped to benefit them 
in regard to their affairs.”’ 

“]T have relinquished that hope, which 
I never entertained but for the sake of 
the countess. I know now that they are 
at the brink of ruin. I pity that poor 
woman from my heart. The count is a 
selfish brute, not to say worse things of 
him. Nothing would induce me to cross 
his threshold again.” 

“What persistently bad luck you and I 
had last night at cards!” I remarked, in 
a tone meant to elicit some rejoinder. 

“ My advice would be not to play cards 
again with the count. He understands 
his game better than either you or I.” 

“You mean “4 

* Don’t ask me what I mean,” my friend 
interrupted, in a decided tone. 

“Ah, well, I see; the same idea oc- 
curred to us both. But now, Walters, I 
have a curious thing to tell you. When 
you came to my room last night asking 
for some brandy from my flask, you said 
you had seen a ghost.” 

“Well, I had nightmare, or something 
of the kind; the fact is, I felt confound- 
edly ill. It is a large order to say one 
has seex a ghost.” 

“Now comes the curious part of the 
story. I did see a ghost, and it was iden- 
tically the same appearance that had dis- 
turbed you. I had even jumped out of 
bed to help a wounded man who I be- 
lieved was there bodily, lying on the floor 
of my room, when you came in, and then 
the apparition utterly vanished.” 

“This is really very singular. Were 
the features of the wounded man — or, 
I should say, his spectre—known to 
you?” 

“Yes; it was Count Kubinsky whom I 
Saw 7 extremis.” 

“Why did you not tell me of this 
Strange coincidence last night?” 
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“ Because — pardon me —you were 
very much agitated, — unnerved, in fact 
—to a degree I could not have supposed 
possible.” 

“1 was ill at the moment,” replied Wal- 
ters, putting down his pipe; and with 
folded arms and compressed lips he gazed 
abstractedly inio the fire. 

“If you come to reflect, the whole af- 
fair,” said I, “curious as it is as a mental 
phenomenon, is capable of explanation as 
the coincident result of previous impres- 
sions on the,brain. The circumstance of 
finding the murdered man in the petro- 
leum-pit, and the subsequent death of 
the conscience-stricken innkeeper — these 
events supplied a spectral presentment ; 
then the episode of the card-playing, and 
our mutual suspicions excited against the 
count, transferred his personality, or 
brought it, so to speak, within the focus 
of the mind’s imagery.” 

“You have said all this before, 
Walters, looking straight at me. 

“No, I have not.” 

“Well, then, the same notion had 
passed through my mind: that again is 
odd. Of course these things are capable 
of explanation. The brain and the stom- 
ach can concoct a ghost between them — 
that goes without saying; but the coinci- 
dence is curious that both of us should 
have been subject to the same impression, 
at the self-same time.” 

We talked on for some while, always 
beating about the bush, starting fresh 
theories of ghosts generally, and telling 
old stories of them long relegated to the 
lumber-room of memory, till the witching 
hour of midnght. Then, laughing at the 
es we had conjured up, we went to 

ed. 

During the next few days the weather 
proved boisterous in the extreme. Snow 
fell at intervals, and a keen north wind 
made things generally unpleasant. The 
renewed snowfall was a hindrance to our 
work, for the ground could not be cleared 
and measured for the foundations of the 
building that Walters proposced to erect. 
Under these circumstances we utilized 
the time by going over to Breslau for 
a couple of days, about some parts of 
the machinery required for the refinery. 
But there was a great worry over this 
matter, and in the end we had to order 
some of the iron-work from Germany. 

The morning after our return, my friend 
received amongst his other letters one 
which he tossed over to me. It proved 
to be an invitation to be present at a con- 
cert given at a village a few miles off, 
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when it was expected there would be a 
gathering of the local society. 

“ They get up things in this rough-and- 
ready sort of way,” said Walters. “A 
gipsy band and a full moon are excuse 
enough for bringing people together in 
these wilds. The place where the con- 
cert is to be held is only fifteen miles off. 
If the night is as fine as it promises to be, 
shall we go?” 

“Nothing I should like better,” I re- 
plied. “I am glad it comes off this even- 
ing, for at the end of the week I must be 
leaving you.” 

“It has been awfully good of you to 
stay so long — you have helped me im- 
mensely; and I shall feel it my duty to 
send you my finest petroleum, carriage 
paid, for the rest of your natural life.” 

“ Do you wish me, then, to make light 
of your promise? 

“Your advice is better than your jokes, 
my dear Henderson. Now to business, if 
we are to give up the evening to pleas- 
ure ;” and so saying, Walters kept me at 
work, dinner-time excepted, till it was 
pretty well time for us to depart for our 
entertainment. 

The weather was perfect — not a breath 
of wind stirring, and though the ther- 
mometer was below zero, it did not 
seem so very cold. As the gipsies say, 
there is no cold, but wind. We started 
soon after six o’clock. The moon had 
not risen yet, but “the stars’ multitudi- 
nous splendor” and the refraction of 
light from the snow were enough to guide 
us on our way. After passing for a 
couple of miles along the highroad, marked 
out by the “snow-trees,” we turned into 
the open country. The snow was in splen- 
did state for seteing, and our horses, 
like ourselves, seemed to enjoy the run. 
We were skirting the confines of an exten- 
sive forest, when all at once a black ob- 
ject darted across the road about five 
yards in front ofus. It was unmistakably 
a wolf, and the horses knew it was, for 
they shied tremendously, and all but upset 
us. They would have turned, but Walters 
managed to keep their heads forward ; 
and, by Jove, they went off like the wind! 
The wolf-scare gave us an exhilarating 
run of three miles; indeed it was not till 
we came within sight of the village that 
the frightened horses really slackened 
speed. 

Here again we were on the highroad, 
and soon overtook other sledges, and the 
“tintinnabulation of the bells, bells, 
bells,” made merry music. Meanwhile 
the moon had risen, lighting up the whole 
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scene with cold, blue lustre, and casting 
most delicate tracery of shadow from the 
naked branches of the sentinel trees. 

Houses by the roadside became more 
frequent, and at length we saw a building 
larger than the rest, from whose wide-open 
door a stream of red light issued. With- 
in this triangle of rays a crowd of sledges 
and people were visible. Every moment, 
it seemed, a sledge drew up, and muffled 
figures alighted, passing quickly beneath 
the welcome porch. Cheery voices of 
friendly greeting, rough words of rival 
coachmen, the champing of horses and the 
jingling of their bells, made hubbub 
enough; but the fiddles were screaming 
Strauss’s waltzes above the general din. 

“This is a lively beginning,” said I, 
following Walters into the house, “and 
promises some fun.” 

We passed into a large room, at the end 
of which were piled a number of empty 
casks and other lumber; but an attempt 
had been made to make the place look a 
little furnished by setting up some tables 
and a few chairs. A double lamp sus- 
pended from the centre lit up the place 
fairly well, showing that here the gentle- 
men were to put off their heavy furs and 
wraps: already several men were un- 
cloaking, and each moment fresh people 
entered. 

“ Ah, Herr von Steinberg, is that you? 
Let me introduce my friend ; ” and so say- 
ing, Walters presented me to the gentle- 
man, who was, in fact, the promoter of the 
party. 

“Our soi-disant concert is really a 
dance,” said the German. “Our friends 
like the excuse of meeting together, and 
a concert sounds less formal. You will 
know many of the people here, I am sure. 
I believe we are going to have a very suc- 
cessful evening, so many of our neighbors 
have already put in an appearance, and we 
have a capital Hungarian band. I must 
go, for I see Count ——. It is a great 
compliment his coming, poor gentleman.” 

I noticed the name directly, and asked 
Walters if it was the Polish nobleman of 
that name who had taken part in the last 
revolution. He nodded assent, adding, in 
a whisper, “ A noble old patriot, worthy of 
something better than a lost cause. You 
see how terribly he had been cut to pieces 
in the war.” 

We now followed the stream of people 
who were making for a room in the rear of 
the house. The sound of music guided 
us through a long passage dimly lighted ; 
but at the end we found ourselves in a 
bright, spacious apartment, which turned 
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out to be nothing less than a glorified 
barn. The rafters were hung with flags ; 
branches of fir-trees were nailed up round 
the walls, forming an effective dado of 
greenery ; and numerous lamps, with re- 
flectors, made a respectable illumination. 
At the farther end of the room were the 
gipsy band, already pouring forth their 
irresistible music. 

The toilet of the ladies was simply 
morning dress, with a tasteful addition of 
festive garniture: I do not know how to 
express the subtle difference in other 
words. There were several very hand- 
some and extremely highbred - looking 
women amongst the crowd, and two or 
three of the younger ladies were charm- 
ingly pretty. 

Herr von Steinberg kindly introduced 
me to some partners, and I was soon try- 
ing vainly to catch the foreign step in the 
waltz. I was so engrossed with this little 
difficulty and the lively conversation of 
my very pretty partner, that I did not 
notice the entrance of any new arrivals ; 
but the lady said, “Look at Countess 
Kubinsky ; she is bowing to you. How 
lovely she is to-night!” 

I was quite surprised at seeing the Ku- 
binskys, for I had asked Walters if they 
were likely to. be at the concert; and he 
had said certainly not, for the village of 
D—— was so far from their castle, lying 
quite in another direction. 

I continued to amuse myself so ex- 
tremely well through the evening, that I 
did not take much notice of my friend’s 
proceedings. Once I saw him waltzing 
with the Countess Kubinsky, but she 
danced several times with other men. In 
the latter part of the evening the count 
was not present with the dancers. I 
heard that a card-table had been set up in 
another room, for I was asked if I would 
play, but I declined: the probabilities are 
he was there. 

The final dance of the evening was to 
be the Hungarian Czardas. I was almost 
surprised to find that it was in fashion in 
Galicia; but it seems it had been very 
much danced in Vienna the previous 
winter, and the provinces followed suit. 
When the gipsy band struck up the first 
Strains of the Czardas, fresh animation 
pervaded the whole room. The music 
and the dance are alike peculiar, and could 
only find favor with the passionate people 
of the south; it must also be danced to 
the wild, intoxicating gipsy music — any- 
thing else would be tame and impossible. 
At first the measure is slow and decorous, 
not unlike the step of the minuet. To 
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this follows the intimacy of a waltz. Then 
comes a misunderstanding between the 
partners: the lady goes off in anger, and 
dances coquettishly alone; the gentleman 
pursues her, and manifests his despair by 
the most characteristic figure of the whole 
dance — he raises both hands to his head, 
which is swayed from side to side; at the 
same time he stamps his heel on the 
ground, striking his spurs sharply to- 
gether. After this comes the pantomime 
of reconciliation; the music breaks forth 
afresh in its wildest strains of passionate 
delight, and the dancers whirl off in the 
mad excitement of the moment, every 
pulse beating to the wild measure of that 
strange, almost demoniac, music. 

My partner was the belle of the even- 
ing, —one of the loveliest girls I have 
ever seen: when my arm passed round 
her slight waist for the final waltz, I be- 
lieve I could have danced with her to the 
water’s depths, like the victim of another 
Lurlei. Just as the quick measure com- 
menced, we passed my friend and the 
countess; they were partners, —I had 
noticed that before, for her graceful danc- 
ing was remarkable in the minuet figure. 
As we approached, they were near the 
door. I was hardly conscious of the fact 
at the moment, but I remembered after- 
wards seeing Herr von Steinberg enter 
the door, and laying his hand on Walters’s 
shoulder, he said, in an audible and agi- 
tated whisper, “Come out with me di- 
rectly.” 

I was so entirely carried away by the 
excitement of the dance, that the words 
fell unheeded on my ear. The waltzers 
sped madly on—the music was at its 
loudest — when again I was conscious of 
Herr von Steinberg’s presence. He 
dashed past me in a state of great excite- 
ment. I then saw him jump up on a table 
at the side of the room. Turning towards 
the orchestra, and raising his hands, he 
shouted out, “ Silence, musicians ! — stop 
the dance!” and then the hoarse whisper 
went round, “There is death in the 
house!” 

All was confusion and dismay. The 
shuffling of feet, the cries of mingled 
voices, and the faces of the anxious crowd 
who gathered round Von Steinberg, made 
the strangest impression on my still reel- 
ing brain. A sudden thought possessed 
me that something had gone wrong with 
my friend; a confused recollection of the 
mysterious summons came over me. I 
was not long in pushing my way through 
the door, and ran along the passage, where 
many others were also hurrying. 
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“ He lies in that room,” said a man near 
me to his neighbor, adding, ‘“* Would to 
heaven they could find a doctor! they say 
he is not dead.” 

I pushed my way to the threshold of 
the room; it was already full of people. 
At that moment the doctor arrived, the 
crowd separated to let him pass, and I 
followed close, getting thereby within the 
ring formed round the sick man. 

The prostrate figure was in shadow, 
and at the first glance I did not make out 
who it was, till a bystander, reaching a 
lamp from a bracket on the wall, held it 
close down for the aid of the doctor, who 
was kneeling on the floor beside the ex- 
tended form. The light at once revealed 
to me the features of Count Kubinsky ; it 
was he who lay there, dead or dying; his 
white shirt was red from blood pouring 
from a wound in the left breast. As I 
gazed, horror-stricken, the grey hues of 
death crept over the upturned face, and 
then I knew that I had seen it all be- 
fore! 

My first impulse was to rush away from 
the ghastly scene; a feeling of intolerable 
distress overpowered me, and I longed 
for a breath of fresh air —the room was 
stifling. While struggling through the 
crowd, I heard many comments on the 
event, whispered from one to another. I 
had heard them tell the doctor that the 
wound was self-inflicted. “The count 
shot himself, I hear, in consequence of 
something that took place at the card- 
table,” said one. 

“ My belief is, he did it from jealousy 
of his wife,” added a second speaker in a 
low voice. 

“ | doubt that,” said the other. “ His 
affairs were known to be in a desperate 
condition, and I suspect he could not face 
the ruin that threatened him. He was 
said to be mortgaged up to the hilt, and I 
fancy the Jews were about to be down 
upon hjm.” 

“ Those cursed Jews again; they will 
soon absorb all the land in the country,” 
rejoined the friend. “I wish we were 
back in the days before ’48: the laws 
were all for the nobles then; whereas 
now, this pestilent race fattens on our 
ruin.” 

Nearly three years after my visit to 
Galicia, 1 went to Ostend for my health. 
During the Russo-Turkish war, I had 
been knocking about in the East; and in 
the end I suffered so severely from Da- 
nubian fever, that I was obliged to give 
up all work for atime. My last doctor in 
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his wisdom had sent me to Ostend, where 
I was ineffably bored by everything and 
everybody — myself included. The mo- 
notonous stare of the ocean from that 
wearisome Digue, the vaunt and glory of 
Ostend, was becoming every day more 
and more intolerable to me. Enforced 
idleness is crucifixion of the spirit; and 
what with having nothing to do, and know- 
ing nobody in the place, I began to think 
I would prefer all risks elsewhere, to the 
slow process of getting well at Ostend. 

Unable to walk much, I was sitting one 
afternoon in a seat on the Digue, look- 
ing seaward. I don’t know why, but all 
at once I began thinking of my friend 
Walters, and wondering how he was get- 
ting on with his petroleum refinery in 
Galicia. I had not heard from him fora 
long time —indeed I had not written, 
owing to my own unsettled life; but I 
made a resolution that I would write to 
him that very evening. 

The events of that strange visit to Ga- 
licia came so vividly and persistently into 
my mind, that somehow I could think of 
nothing else. I closed the yellow-backed 
novel, and allowed my thoughts to wan- 
der over all the circumstances of that 
mysterious night at the Kubinskys’ castle, 
when Walters and I had seen the double 
ghost, — the portent, as it proved, of the 
count’s suicide—for such, indeed, it 
seemed. 

While speculating on the singular coin- 
cidence of our impressions on that partic- 
ular night, and the subsequent fulfilment 
of the mental illusion, I had in a half-con- 
scious sort of way remarked the face of a 
lady who was being drawn backwards and 
forwards in a wheel-chair. I had a sensa- 
tion that the face was known to me. She 
was still young, and there were traces of 
great beauty, somewhat, though not alto- 
gether, marred by an appearance of much 
suffering. 

She appeared to be waiting for some 
one, for she never went far from the spot; 
and at length the chair came to a stand- 
still a few yards from where I was seated. 

I was moodily lost in thought, with my 
hand over my brow, when the slight grat- 
ing of the chair-wheels on the gravel made 
me look up. A gentleman was now walk- 
ing by the lady’s side; our eyes met; it 
was Walters — my friend Walters ! 

“My dear old fellow,” he exclaimed, 
“how glad I am to see you, though you 
do look seedy, by Jove! I found out just 
an hour ago, through the visitors’ book, 
that you were here; and ever since I have 
been running about to the different hotels 
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trying to find you. It seems you left the 
one where you first put up.” 

* By the strangest coincidence, Walters, 
I was thinking of you at the very time 
you were looking for me.” 

“ My wife is no stranger to you,” said 
Walters, leading me up to the invalid’s 
chair. 

Now I knew the face, pale and worn 
though it was; it was the face of the lovely 
Countess Kubinsky of former days. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
FLORIDA “CRACKERS.” 


A CRACKER is a poor white native of 
Florida. How this strange appellative 
came into existence does not seem clear. 
The Floridians say it originated in the 
habit the poor white wanderers had of 
cracking their cattle-whips, as a sort of 
recall for the strayed members of their 
herds. But the usage has disappeared, if 
it ever existed; to-day, the native stock- 
master goes through the forest and ham- 
macks in search of wandered calves, with 
a curious lowing whoop, that rings like a 
weird bell in the immense solitudes. 
“Cracker” has fallen to a term of irri- 
tating contempt, and is applied to the 
mean whites, as “nigger” is to the 
blacks. And strange is the effect of this 
opprobrious word upon the negroes. 

One day passing along the quay at 
Jacksonville — which has become the vir- 
tual capital of Florida—I observed two 
black men quarrelling. Amid the shower 
of epithets, the word “ Cracker” struck 
my ear. The man thus called became 
furious, and fell upon his antagonist liter- 
ally with tooth and nail. He evidently 
had been supremely insulted, and no ver- 
bal retaliation could satisfy him. 

The first of the Cracker race that I saw 
was during a voyage up the St. John’s 
River. It was near sundown; and the last 
flare of yellow rays was blazing upon a 
bare and lonely savanna, making its ster- 
ile desolation the more melancholy, from 





the glare. Almost suddenly, the light 
waned and faded out, giving place to a | 
sombre blear-gray, as the steamer swept | 
round a promontory. Standing rigid as | 
effigies upon this promontory were four | 
human figures —a man, two women, and | 
a girl. Their eyes seemed to be fixed | 
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before. A party among our passengers 
were making the air ring with loud talk 
and louder Jaughter; but the four figures 
remained motionless, peering westward, 
as if utterly unconscious of the rushing 
steamer and its noisy merry-makers. The 
swirl of the water rose into great, curved 
billows at their feet; the dense smoke of 
the pine wood from the funnel swept by 
them; yet the four remained passive, giv- 
ing no more sign of consciousness than 
the sheaf of palmetto-trees behind them. 
From the place where I stood, on the 
upper deck, to these people was not more 
than twenty-five or thirty feet; so that I 
had the fullest opportunity of noting their 
queer imperturbability, as the speed of 
the steamer was lessened in working 
round the point. Their clothing seemed 
much worn; and a haggard, weary expres- 
sion seemed to rest upon their thin faces. 
This living apparition lasted but a minute; 
for after rounding the cape, the steamer 
quickly shot into a canal-like reach of the 
river; and the four silent, unmoved be- 
ings were left in the dim, swift-falling, 
tropical night. 

“Who are those singular people?” I 
asked the captain, who happened to be 
standing by. ‘ Crackers,” said he, as in- 
differently as if they had been turtles. 

I saw much of these people subse- 
quently; but the remembrance of the 
lonely family standing on the brink of the 
shadowy river, surrounded by deadly 
swamps, swarming with reptiles fierce 
and subtle, has continued among the most 
vivid of my Cracker souvenirs. Some- 
where in the forest behind them doubtless 
was the den they called home. Howrude 
and elementary a Cracker habitation can 
be, I found the next day, in my journey 
across the peninsula. 

I had lost my way in going from one 
recent settlement to another afew miles 
distant. On every side dark pine-trees 
extended, varied now and then by little 
coverts of oaks, where fires or the axe 
had made a small clearing. Through the 
thin crowns of the pines, the fervid heat 
of midday seemed to descend more op- 
pressively than inan exposed plain. Now 
and then a blast of balsamic and burning 
air coming from the Gulf of Mexico 
swept through the woods, making them 
hum in astrange, thrilling diapason. Huge 
butterflies wavered about the cactus 
plants; great yellow humble-bees boomed 


upon the westering sun; yet the lack-lus-/| lazily among the scrub; dragon-flies of 
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the topmost branches of the pines; and 
floating high in the palpitating ether was 
a pair of buzzards sweeping in vast curves, 
without any apparent motion of their rigid 
wings. 

The prostrating heat, the dismal uni- 
formity of the pine-trees, the fierce energy 
of nature, and the indifference of the liv- 
ing things about me, were oppressive to 
the lastdegree. For the insects that were 
settled upon the flowers remained quies- 
cent under my observation. Chameleons 
and lizards gamboled round the trunks of 
the trees, and distended their green throats 
until they became scarlet, as if in elfish 
mockery of man. The loneliness grew 
more than depressing — it became stupe- 
fying. Had I not been anxious to get 
out of the labyrinth, into which a lumber 
track had misled me, I should have sat 
down magnetized, as it were, by the heat 
and the overpowering solitude. 

After a long detour, I came toa small 
lake, and on the other side of it, I saw a 
thread of blue smoke ascending behind a 
knoll of young oaks. As I drew near, I 
perceived a small, weather-worn log hut, 
and beside it a man putting some sticks 
upon a smouldering fire. A sort of fish- 
kettle was raised upon some stones over 
the fire. Although I came upon him un- 
awares, the man did not manifest the least 
surprise. Nevertheless, he seemed shy, 
suspicious, and ill-conditioned, being any- 
thing but pleased at my appearance. His 
age might have been forty, more or less ; 
for I found afterwards that a Cracker’s 
face is no exact index of age. He was 
unwholesomely pallid, having that curi- 
ous, waxy tissue peculiar to his species. 
His gaunt frame was merely integumented 
with yellow flesh, and was very scantily 
provided with raiment, a much and clum- 
sily bepatched shirt, and a most effectu- 
ally worn pair of pants, being his sole 
attire. His furzy hair was matted, and 
his wiry beard was tangled and neglected. 
His eyes had the same vacant, lustreless 
expression that had struck me in those of 
the group standing upon the river’s bank. 
Even in the words my importunity ex- 
torted from him, there was an accent of 
vague dreariness, and he looked medita- 
tively away from me, as an animal does 
when one attempts to examine its eyes. 
But he was not indifferent to my remarks ; 
on the contrary, he was keenly curious to 
know who and what I was, though he hid 
his feelings under the habitual mask of 
stolid distancy and inhospitable boorish- 
ness. He listened to my story of bewil- 
derment in the forest as impassively as a 
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cow might have done, and when I finished 
and asked him in what direction my des- 
tination lay, he pointed nonchalantly to- 
wards the south. 

I was thirsty, hungry, and tired. Hav- 
ing found a harbor of refuge, I desired to 
get repose and refreshment before resum- 
ing my journey. I therefore endeavored 
to negotiate with the man for something 
to eat and for his help as a guide. But 
the requests were churlishly received; to 
my demand for food he vouchsafed me a 
vague shake of the head; to my entreaty 
for a drink of water he pointed to the 
lake. I was confounded by the brutish 
selfishness of the fellow, and would have 
left him in disgust; but I really needed 
his assistance to reach the little settle- 
ment hidden in this endless wilderness. 
After a time, he agreed to take me to the 
place I was seeking, for fifty cents. His 
misanthropy now yielded a little; and he 
condescended to inform me that he was 
engaged in boiling potatoes. During our 
previous conversation, or rather my mon- 
ologue — for the Cracker recluse had only 
bestowed upon me the curtest of answers 
to my inquiries —the fire had died out. 
Seeing this, he grew almost active in his 
efforts to rouse up the embers; and suc- 
ceeded, by prolonged and skilful blowing 
from his thin blue lips, to restore the fire ; 
soon the pine twigs were blazing, and the 
larger pieces began to ignite. 

As this took place, I heard the light 
crackling of leaves near at hand, and turn- 
ing round, saw two female forms ap- 
proaching. The Cracker paid no atten- 
tion to them, and that suggested they 
must be members of his family. For an 
instant the woman stared at me; then, with 
forward glances and in Indian file, they 
went towards the shanty. I was so glad 
of these new elements of society, that I 
hastened towards them, and by making 
for the door, I intercepted them upon the 
threshold. This brought them to a stand- 
still. To my courteous good-morning 
they made no answer, nor would they look 
me in the face. I asked permission to 
share the family dinner, for which I would 
pay. I hurriedly explained how I had lost 
my way,and that the gentleman standing 
by the fire was going to accompany me to 
my destination at his convenience. 

“Very well,” said the eldest of the wom- 
en, and straightway entered the house. 
Her companion said nothing, but silently 
followed. Whether this pair of words 
was a general agreement to my request for 
dinner, and a temporary enjoyment of in- 
tercourse with her household, I could not 
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gather. However, 1 put the most gener- 
ous construction upon the phrase, and 
looked into the hut with something of a 
frontierman’s freedom. The women ap- 
peared to be mother and daughter; the 
first perhaps forty, withered and yellow, 
as though vitality had been exhausted by 
chronic malaria and insufficiency of food. 
Her dress was dingy and tattered, her 
hair rudely bunched into an uncomely 
heap. The daughter might be twenty, 
though the age of young women is not 
guessable in the far South; some girls of 
fifteen look fully matured. This young 
Crackeress was as ill-dressed and as un- 
tidy as her mother. A poor, ill-washed, 
whitish-gray gown seemed to be almost 
her sole clothing, excepta pair of wretched 
galoshes. Her feet were unstockinged, 
however, for through the rents of her shoes 
appeared many evidences of the fact. 
The sun, and the water with which she 
dressed her hair, had rendered it the color 
of lustreless hay. It was scanty, and tied 
in a loose knot. Her eyes were of alight 
gray, dull and unemotional, yet showing 
the quick inquisitiveness of a squirrel, 
when she was excited by a spasm of curi- 
osity. Like her parents, she seemed de- 
bilitated by privation and swampy exhala- 
tions, and stunned by the savage seclusion 
of the woods and the absence of social 
communication. She was wholly bereft 
of the graces of maidenhood; nor had she 
a visible trace of those modest charms 
which sentimental theorists have sup- 
posed to be the gift of sequestered girls. 
A lonely, idle, purposeless life had re- 
duced her to the mental condition of an 
Indian, and had she been copper-com- 
plexioned intead of the unhealthy yellow, 
I would have believed her an aboriginal 
inhabitant of Florida. 

The retrogression of the high-bred, pro- 
gressive Caucasian towards the inferior 
Red-man is very striking among the Crack- 
ers, who have sprung from two or three 
generations of degenerated whites. The 
omnipotent influences of forest solitude, 
of climatic exhaustions, of bad water, and 
of an existence without ambitions, bear 
down body, mind, and morals to the level 
of the native savage. Such environments 
mentally debase all who are subject to 
them. 

I could not resist the inference that, 
after the lapse of a century or two, the 
finest European race, if left to itself in 
Florida, would sink to perhaps a lower 
condition than the Indians themselves. 
For the developed intellect having gone 
chiefly towards the ideal, declines, amid 
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the vast realities of nature, to a level be- 
neath that of the savage, who has pro- 
gressed in his special way under silvan 
conditions. All the mental upbuilding 
which civilization has effected becomes 
impedimental, when white people revert 
to a state from which their ancestors 
emerged ages ago. Hence, unless they 
keep up contact with external civilization, 
and indeed apply its methods in their 
daily lives, they must become victims to a 
degeneracy of which we in England have 
no conception. 

While I continued to speak to the 
Cracker women, who sat listlessly in the 
hut, they did not manifest any desire to 
make acquaintance with me. Had I ad- 
dressed two of Madame Tussaud’s inani- 
mate figures, they would have displayed 
as much interest as those before me. No 
doubt much that I said was utterly indif- 
ferent to them; perhaps my language was 
almost foreign to them, for the vocabulary 
of the Crackers is necessarily limited. 
They are mostly illiterate, and are not 
concerned with subjects that lie out of 
their contracted range. I bore the taci- 
turnity of the ladies without effort, since 
I wished to study Cracker life as far as 
circumstances permitted; so, while talk- 
ing, I examined the details of the misera- 
ble hovel in which their lives were passed. 
It was about sixteen feet square, built of 
small pine logs, and roofed with rough 
boards. Through the intervals between 
the logs, the air and light came freely. 
It had no floor; being on the crown of 
the knoll, the rain flowed away from it as 
it fell. There was no fireplace, for Cracker 
cooking is always done inthe open. A 
clumsy shelf stood at one end of the hut, 
and upon it were placed a few plates and 
cups. Inthe middle of the dwelling was 
a sort of bench, though used as a table; 
beside it, two or three rickety chairs. 
Such were all the visible household gods. 
Where the family slept, or how they slept, 
was not apparent to my uninstructed eyes. 
It was evident enough, however, that do- 
mestic convenances were as little consid- 
ered as domestic comforts. It was also 
evident that there was no accommodation 
for a belated guest, and that I must sleep 
on the ground, if I got lost again in the 
forest; for I did not doubt that Crack- 
er habitations were pretty much alike. 
Whether my conversation grew oppres- 
sive, or whether the need of narcotic 
refreshment was urgent, I could not deter- 





;mine; but after a while the lady of the 
| house arose and said something which I 
,did not understand, for it was muttered 
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rather than uttered. Taking it as the 
Cracker mode of terminating an interview, 
I retired, while the lady proceeded to the 
fire, and deliberately filled and lighted a 
short, black pipe. 

Her husband had meantime been suc- 
cessful in getting the kettle to boil, and 
stood contemplating his achievement with 
his back against a tree. He did not pay 
the slightest attention to his wife as she 
lit her pipe; but after a few clouds of 
the smoke had slowly roused him with its 
fragrance, he put his hand into the pocket 
of his pantaloons and drew forth a rope of 
rudely twisted tobacco-leaves, From this 
he bit a mouthful, and began to masticate 
it with the quiet enjoyment of a ruminat- 
ing animal. His eyes left the steaming 
kettle and dwelt upon his bare and dusty 
feet, as if they were a beatific vision. 
The lady of the house went to the shady 
side of the hut and sat down upon an up- 
turned box; there she inhaled the fumes 
of her pipe, coughing from time to time 
and expectorating copiously. Her daugh- 
ter sat near her and gazed dreamily at the 
ground, 

As a feebly interested observer of these 
varied occupations, I began to find them 
monotonous after a time, and finally to be 
intolerable, before dinner. My appetite 
had that peculiar accentuation well known 
to Floridians at midday; for the penin- 
sula, 1 may remark, is notorious for the 
gastric energy of its inhabitants and vis- 
itors. I had breakfasted at half past six, 
had walked many miles, had come to 
terms for dinner, which was clearly ready, 
for the lid was removed from the kettle. 
Yet the women of the establishment 
seemed as unconscious of the meal and 
the guest as though this were a foodless 
world. Happily, the old lady’s tobacco 
got burnt out at length; she coughed at 
her ease; put the pipe in her pocket, and 
then calmly bade her daughter “ put out 
the potatoes.” 

The latter rose still more calmly, and 
brought a much oxidized tin vessel, per- 
forated with numerous inartistic holes, 
probably made with a building-nail. Into 
this vessel, the contents of the kettle were 
poured, at a short distance from the fire. 
The water being drained off, the vessel 
was Carried into the hut, whence issued 
some minutes afterwards a_ subdued 
whoop. It roused my host from the stead- 
fast contemplation of his feet; he pulled 
the tobacco from his mouth, placed it upon 


a log, and went towards the hut without| with much relish. 
| rose, and without other rebuke than that 
of example, he took a singularly unclean- 


saying a word tome. Taking the whoop 
as a comprehensive invitation to dinner, | 
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followed the Cracker into his home, and 
found the family seated at table. With 
an austere gesture from her dirty index- 
finger, my hostess assigned me the vacant 
seat beside herself. 1 took it, with thanks, 
and waited for further courtesies. But in 
vain. The members of the household 
assisted themselves to the potatoes, which 
stood in the same vessel upon the table, 
and which furnished the piéce de résistance 
and all besides. Neither fish, flesh, fowl, 
bread, nor even common salt was upon 
this frugal board. A simpler feast could 
not be imagined; a less inviting and sat- 
isfying one I have never heard of, out of 
a long-beleaguered city. The potatoes 
were not what the Americans call “Irish 
potatoes,” from excess of politeness or 
from botanical ignorance. ‘Those before 
me were “sweet” potatoes, a sort of yam. 
I had tasted them before, and had been 
contented with alimited experience. Now 
they were all that I had todine upon. As 
I was not invited to join my friends in 
disposing of the feast, I fell into Cracker 
modes, and helped myself to a couple of 
the sodden roots, and followed their ex- 
ample in stripping them longitudinally 
and throwing the skins upon the table, 
which I need scarcely say had no cloth 
upon it. 

I bit the yellow, sickly, sticky, starchy 
mass, and endeavored to make the best of 
things. But I was new to Cracker cuisine. 
I believe I could have swallowed as much 
soap as easily. Whether it was the earth 
adhering to the potatoes that caused the 
vile flavor, for I do not suppose that they 
were washed before cooking, or whether 
the kettle or the tin vessel were filthy 
with accumulated impurities, I cannot 
say; I left the table hurriedly, evoking 
thereby all the astonishment that my en- 
tertainers were capable of. When I re- 
turned and begged for a drink of water, 
they were still suffering from acute amaze- 
ment, and really stared at me without 
reserve. But they did not hasten to give 
me water. Either through negligence, or 
because it was not the family custom to 
drink at dinner, there was no water upon 
the table. The mother bade the girl fetch 
some. Now, filial piety is not vehement 
in advanced American society; in the 
most retarded, such as I then moved in, 
it is inappreciable to a stranger. At any 
rate, the young lady paid not the slightest 
attention to her mother’s request, but 
went on peeling and eating sweet potatoes 
At length her father 
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looking pail from under the dining-table | 
and gravely quitted the house. 1 felt} 
grateful for his od/igeance; but further 
experience of Cracker conduct induces 
me to believe that I was bestowing com- 
mendation upon an undeserving object. 
My host’s individual thirst was most 
probably the cause of his journey to the 
lake. Soon he returned, placed the pail 
upon the table, and forthwith helped him- 
self therefrom. Then his wife drank from 
the tin can which supplied the place of 
glasses to the diners; then the young 
lady partook of a copious draught. I 
waited to the last. It was well that I did 
so, for I made another breach of good 
manners. I had again to hurry outside. 
The water was positively loathsome. It 
was warm, brackish, and turbid, as though 
the pail had contained milk. Swallow it 
I could not. 

Such was the dinner to which white 
people of my own race and speech had sat 
down and eaten. I do not think that om- 
nivorous man partakes of any food that so 
degenerates him as the sweet potato, when 
it becomes the staple, as it is said to be, 
of Florida Cracker households for a large 
part of the year. Its nutritive value must 
be small, and it lacks the flavor of the 
tuber that is found upon the tables of 
British households. But it is easily cul- 
tivated, is an almost sure crop, and yields 
prolifically. In a climate like that of 
Florida, moist and hot, several crops can 
be got in the year. No doubt, this 
wretched diet is largely the cause of the 
physical deterioration of the Crackers. 
The solitude of their lives, their apathetic 
indifference to all things external to their 
narrow sympathies, their suspicion of 
Strangers, and the contact with negroes 
and Indians, are sufficient to deflect them 
into avenues of being far apart from those 
pursued by white people in the more set- 
tled parts of the United States; but their 
repulsive and monotonous food intensifies 
their degradation, and makes ameliora- 
tion almost impossible. Events now tak- 
ing place, however, will probably arrest 
the downward career of these people, and 
compel them to play a part in the civiliz- 
ing of their native state, or to perish in 
the stern onrush of an invading world, 

Florida is the winter sanatorium of 
America, and it is becoming dotted with 
orange and lemon groves, wherever these 
fruits will flourish. Railways, steamboats, 
stage-wagons, are penetrating further into 
the peninsula each year, and vast amounts | 
of capital are flowing into the state. This | 
brings with it Northern people, who are the | 
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antitheses of the torpid, furtive, unsocial 
Cracker, and with whom they cannot have 
any but hostile relations. Ere this cen- 
tury be spent, these mean whites will 
either be absorbed into the ranks of the 
new .Floridians, or they will be confined 
to the irreclaimable swamps of their native 
land. The downfall of negro slavery in- 
cluded the abolition of the poor white 
semi-savage. Slavery created the Crack- 
er; freedom will destroy him; or rather, 
let us hope, will win him back to the civil- 
ization from which his fathers lapsed. 


From The Saturday Review. 
ODET DE COLIGNY, CARDINAL 
CHATILLON. 


AT the extreme east end of the Trinity 
Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral there 
stands, awkwardly athwart one of the 
graceful arches of William the English- 
man’s apse, a coffer-like tomb of the most 
uncompromising plainness, without name 
or date or ornament, covered with a decay- 
ing plaster coating which reveals the red 
brick within. There, in that memorable 
spot, “once,” as Dean Stanley has said, 
“ believed to be the most sacred spot in 
England,” in the innermost adytum of 
England’s noblest cathedral, surrounded 
by the magnificent memorials of king and 
prince and archbishop, who have left im- 
perishable names on the pages of history; 
there, in the very centre of architectural 
and monumental splendor, how are we to 
explain the presence of this mean and un- 
seemly bulk? If its tenant was thought 
worthy of a place among England’s most 
illustrious dead, how comes it that he did 
not receive more honorable sepulture? 
The answer to this question opens a curi- 
ous and interesting page of history. The 
tomb is that of Odet de Coligny, Cardi- 
nal Chatillon, the eldest of the three noble 
brothers who, under Condé, were the chief 
champions of the Reformed faith in 
France. Gaspard, the famous Admiral 
de Coligny, the most illustrious victim of 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew as in- 
deed he was its chief object, was the sec- 
ond, and Francois d’Andelot, the com- 
mander of the Protestant infantry in the 
religious wars, was the youngest. A fugi- 
tive from his country after the battle of 
St. Denis in 1567, Cardinal Chatillon 
found a refuge in England, where he was 
trented with marked honor by Elizabeth. 
Recalled by his brother the admiral dur- 
ing the deceitful peace which preceded the 
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foul treachery of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
he was waiting at Canterbury for a favor- 
able opportunity of crossing, when he was 
surprised by death, not without a suspi- 
cion of poison, which, though then dis- 
credited, was afterwards confirmed by the 
alleged confession of the poisoner, one of 
his own servants. 

The circumstances explain the rudeness 
of the entombment. It was meant merely 
to be the temporary resting-place of the 
cardinal’s body. And therefore the 
corpse was not, in the strict sense, in- 
terred. The coffin would be easier of 
removal if left above ground, simply built 
round with a brick casing. It would be 
idle to waste decoration on what was so 
soon to be displaced. If the tomb proved 
too long for the arch in which it was 
placed and had to stand slantwise, the 
awkwardness would not be for long. The 
Protestant cause in France was at last 
triumphant. Their leaders were the hon- 
ored guests of the court. Coligny him- 
self was all-powerful with the young king, 
who was lavishing on him every profes- 
sion of regard and respect. After but a 
few months, the body of the cardinal 
would be transported to his native land as 
that of one of its greatest benefactors, 
who, by his skilful diplomacy, had ably 
seconded the military achievements of his 
distinguished brothers, and succeeded in 
securing for his countrymen liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship, and 
would be buried with due honors among 
his Chatillon ancestors. We too well 
know how fatally these bright anticipa- 
tions were deceived. Cardinal Chatillon 
died in March, 1571. His brother D’An- 
delot had already preceded him to the 
grave, dying at Saintes in 1569. The next 
year the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
swept away nearly the whole of the lead- 
ing French Protestants. When Hugue- 
not corpses were lying by hundreds naked 
and unburied along the streets and quays 
of Paris, or were floating down the rivers; 
and the mutilated body of the noble Co- 
ligny was hanging from one of the gibbets 
of Montfaucon—the lot of him whose 
corpse was reposing at Canterbury, safe 
from shame and insult, albeit in a foreign 
land,. must have seemed only too envia- 
ble. There was no reason, then, to dis- 
turb his bones. 

The interest attaching to this Huguenot 
leader, who has thus unexpectedly found 
a permanent burial-place in the cathedral, 
the crypts of which have for more than 
three centuries afforded a place of worship 
to his co-religionists, as well as the igno- 
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rance generally prevailing with regard to 
him, are our warrant for furnishing a few 
particulars about him, especially in con- 
nection with his residence in England, of 
which the State Paper Office supplies 
some curious details. 

Odet de Coligny was, as we have said, 
the eldest of the three brothers Coligny. 
They were of noble birth. Their father 
was Gaspard de Coligny, sieur de Chatil- 
lon, marshal of France; and their mother 
was Louise, the sister of the celebrated 
constable Anne de Montmorency, by 
whom, De Thou says, his nephews were 
regarded “with a paternal love, which 
made him ready to defend their fortunes, 
wealth, and dignities at his own peril.” 
Brantéme, who is lavish in his praises of 
the cardinal, says that his was the leading 
mind in the family, and that his brothers 
deferred to him and followed his advice, 
‘as indeed he well deserved, for he was 
always conferring benefits upon them.” 
D’Andelot, having made a rich marriage, 
did not stand in need of his pecuniary 
help; but the admiral, Brantéme tells us, 
before his second marriage with the 
wealthy widow of Savoy (who falling in 
love with the report of the nobility of his 
character and the purity of his faith, dis- 
regarding the prohibition of the Duke of 
Savoy, came to Rochelle on purpose to 
make him her husband), was extremely 
poor, and stood in need of the liberal aid 
the enormous revenues derived from 
many ecclesiastical preferments enabled 
his brother to bestow on him. Born in 
1515, the year of the accession of Francis 
I., Odet, though the eldest son, was de- 
voted by his parents to the clerical pro- 
fession. His noble birth and powerful 
connections secured for him high ecclesi- 
astical dignities at a very early age. 
When only eighteen he was invested with 
the purple by Clement VII. (Giulio de’ 
Medici); “the pope,” writes Brantéme, 
“regarding not so much the interests of 
the Church as the opportunity of gratify- 
ing the king.” The next year — 1534 — 
he was appointed Archbishop of Tou- 
louse, and honors and emoluments falling 
thickly on the head of the youthful eccle- 
siastic, within the twelvemonth, while still 
under the age of twenty-one, he received 
from Francis I. the additional dignity of 
Count-Bishop of Beauvais. This was one 
of the highest and most lucrative posi- 
tions in the French Church, its income 
being then reckoned at fifty thousand 
livres, and its holder taking precedence of 
all the ecclesiastical peers of France. 
Rich abbeys followed. More than once, 
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in 1550 and again in 1562 (after resuming 
it on the death of Cardinal de Meudon), 
he exchanged the Archbishopric of Tou- 
louse for an abbey, the increase in reve- 
nue compensating for the loss of dignity. 
It is not our purpose to follow Cardinal 
Chatillon’s career in detail. To do this 
would be to rewrite a large part of the his- 
tory of the Huguenot wars of France. He 
was one of the most conspicuous person- 
ages at the brilliant court of Henry II., 
occupying a leading place in its grandest 
ceremonies. With his brother cardinals, 
Guise and Bourbon, he was present at the 
coronation of Catherine de’ Medici at St. 
Denis, and when three years later the 
young queen was seized at Joinville with 
what seems, from De Thou’s description, 
to have been our modern diphtheria, and 
all the courtiers, male and female, were 
flying from the dreaded infection, Chatil- 
lon — “vir minime aulico ingenio” — re- 
fused to leave her bedside, and by his 
ministrations helped towards her recov- 
ery. We shall afterwards see how Cath- 
erine repaid this devotion. In 1558 he 
took a conspicuous part in the splendid 
but ill-starred marriage pageant of Francis 
II. and Mary Queen of Scots. The favor 
in which he was at one time held by Paul 
IV., by whom the future Huguenot leader 
had been in 1557 appointed one of the 
three Grand Inquisitors, with powers so 
searching and so rigorous that the Parlia- 
ment refused to sanction their exercise, 
was speedily lost when, with his distin- 
guished brothers, he embraced the teach- 
ing of Calvin, and threw in his fortunes 
with the Protestant party. The Council 
of Trent was at that time holding its pro- 
tracted sessions, which the weary pope 
was desirous to close, or at least suspend. 
The French prelates were proving very 
troublesome in their opposition to the 
papal wishes, and Chatillon was in the 
forefront of the offenders. Besides he 
was suspected, not unjustly, of favoring 
heretics. Soon October 22, 1563, a sen- 
tence of deposition was passed on him; 
six other French bishops sharing in the 
sentence. Chatillon mocked at the papal 
deprivation, and as Father Paul writes, 
“understanding that the Popes Consis- 
torie had deprived him of the Cap, he 
resumed the habite of a Cardinell and was 
married in it; and in a great solemnitie, 
the thirteenth of August when the king” 
(Charles 1X., then in his fourteenth year) 
was “declared in Parliament to bee of 
age, he appeared in the solemnitie in the 
same habite in presence of all the ‘French 
Nobilitie; which was generally thought 
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to bee a great contempt of the Papal 
dignitie. Wherewith the pope being 
mooved, hee made his deprivation to bee 
printed at this time, and many copies to 
bee dispersed in Fraunce.” The pope’s 
attempt to rob him of his title was fruit- 
less. Brantéme says, “ We Catholics al- 
ways called him M. le Cardinal, for we 
did not at all like to change his name, 
which had so well become him, and under 
which he had served France formerly, and 
gratified everybody.” 

The lady Cardinal Chatillon married 
was Isabella, or Elizabeth de Hauteville, 
a lady of rank of Normandy, who assumed 
the title of Countess of Beauvais, and ap- 
peared constantly in public with her hus- 
band, to the scandal of all good Catholics. 

’ The testimony borne by Brantéme to 
the character of Cardinal Chatillon is very 
high. The three brothers Coligny were 
all men of a nobler stamp than the 
Huguenots generally, who, as the late 
Mr. Henley Jervis remarks, “had been 
driven by force of circumstances into the 
position of a seditious faction in the 
State.” Protestants by strong conviction, 
they were conscientiously devoted to the 
cause of what they deemed essential truth, 
which they maintained by policy and by 
arms. Of the three, Gaspard the admiral, 
and Francois d’Andelot were the military 
leaders of the Protestant party. Odet, 
the cardinal, was the diplomatist and skil- 
ful negotiator, using the enormous wealth 
derived from his ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments —some may think not very loyally 
— for the overthrow of the Church system 
and the substitution of the Huguenot faith. 
Brantéme, in one of the lifelike portraits 
of his * Mémoires,” describes him as the 
Mecenas of his age, “ qui faisoit plaisir & 
tout le monde, et jamais ne refusa homme 
& luy en faire, et jamais ne les abusa, ny 
vendist de fumées de la cour.” Brantéme, 
a hero-worshipper in his way, while he 
finds nothing to shock his moral sense in 
the gross licentiousness, both male and 
female, of his age — which, as Mr. Saints- 
bury remarks, he “accepts with a placid 
complacency which is almost innocent” 
— was utterly unable to comprehend the 
force of religious conviction which com- 
pelled such noble spirits to sacrifice all 
their brightest hopes for conscience toward 
God; and, with a pity allied to contempt, 
expresses his regret that one who was so 
much esteemed at court and at the king’s 
council, “who gave good advice and 
loved those who gave it,” should have 
plunged into the new religion and lost his 
“ bonne fortune.” 
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Passing over the successive victories 
and reverses of the Protestant cause, we 
find Chatillon distinguishing himself in 
the indecisive action of St. Denis, No 
vember 10, 1567, where, to quote his 
admirer Brantéme once more, “he mani- 
fested great valor and showed to the world 
that a noble and generous heart cannot 
deceive, nor fail wherever it may find it- 
self, and whatever dress it may wear.” 
He afterwards acted as plenipotentiary on 
the Huguenot side at the conference with 
the queen-mother and her party, first at 
Chalons, and afterwards at Longjumeau, 
negotiating the short-lived treaty called 
after the latter place, by which the treach- 
erous Catherine professed to concede the 
free exercise of their religion and liberty 
of worship to her Protestant subjects. 
Catherine’s object was, of course, simply 
to throw the Huguenot leaders off their 
guard, the better to get them into her 
power. In a few months the mask was 
thrown off, violent edicts were issued for 
the suppression of Calvinistic worship, 
and she endeavored to surprise the Prot- 
estant leaders. Cardinal Chatillon was 
one of the first aimed at. He was at 
Beauvais, and his first object on discover- 
ing the treachery was to join Condé and 
his brothers. But the roads were inter- 
cepted, and his peril became so imminent 
that he had to disguise himself as a sailor, 
and, leaving the greater part of his bag- 
gage behind, set sail for England. At 
this point the documents in the State 
Paper Office begin to enable us to trace 
the cardinal’s movements. The place of 
his landing does not appear; but on Sep- 
tember to, 1568, Lord Cobham, as respon- 
sible for the good order of Kent, informed 
Sir Willian Cecil that the cardinal had 
landed, with a retinue of twenty-seven 
persons, of whom the Bishop of Arles 
was one, and was intending to proceed to 
London, purposing to apply for an inter- 
view with the queen. A gentleman named 
Henry Kingsmill was sent off without an 
hour’s delay to attend on the cardinal and 
to keep Cecil apprised of all his move- 
ments. He found the cardinal at Canter- 
bury, intending to leave the next day, 
Sunday, September 12, for Gravesend, and 
proceed thence on Monday to London by 
water. The question where and by whom 
so important a visitor shouid be lodged on 
his arrival in London caused no little 
flutter. Grindal, then Bishop of London, 
seems to have been the first host sug- 
gested. But although, as he assured Cecil, 
“no man could have been more welcome 
to him,” he pleaded “ lack of provision of 
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lodging for him or any other guest of like 
honor” at Fulham. ‘One canon of the 
Council of Carthage,” he writes, “I ob- 
serve, viz., ‘Oportet episcopum vilem 
habere supellectilem.’ If he be to be 
further assigned, I pray you spare me; for 
surely I lack convenient furniture.” In 
his dilemma Grindal threw himself on the 
merchant prince Sir Thomas Gresham, 
who«vas nothing loth to play the host to the 
illustrious stranger. Accompanied by a 
number of the chief magistrates of the city, 
Gresham received the cardinal, together 
with the Bishop of Arles, at the Tower 
wharf on September 13, and conducted 
him to his mansion in Bishopsgate, where 
he was magnificently entertained. After 
divine service at the Chapel of St. Antony 
in Threadneedie Street, which bad been 
assignedyby Edward VI. to the French 
Protestants, the cardinal was taken to 
see Gresham’s new exchange —not yet 
christened “the Royal Exchange ” —then 
approaching completion, and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It was Elizabeth’s economical 
way to assign her distinguished guests to 
the noblemen of her court to entertain. 
The cardinal and the Bishop of Arles 
were billeted on Lord Buckhurst (after- 
wards Earl of Dorset, and lord high 
treasurer) at Shene. But on their arrival 
the house was found far too much out of 
repair, and its furniture too mean and 
insufficient for such distinguished person- 
ages to occupy with any comfort; and 
Kingsmill wrote a letter of remonstrance 
to Cecil (September 29) requesting that 
fresh order might be taken for the cardi- 
nal’s suitable lodging. The queen was 
highly displeased when she learnt that a 
guest she desired to honor had been re- 
ceived so meanly. Ina piteous letter to the 
Council (extending to twenty-two folios) 
Lord Buckhurst expresses his “ grefe and 
sorow of herte” at having caused her 
Majesty’s displeasure, and enters into full 
details of the whole business. The ac- 
count is amusing. The deficiency was 
one of means, not of will. He had given 
his noble guests the best he had. Less 
than a quarter of the house was his to 
dispose of. The greater part was kept by 
his mother in her own hands. The only 
tester bedstead he had unoccupied he 
assigned to the cardinal, and his wife’s 
waiting-women’s bed to the bishop, laying 
them on the ground. Fine sheets he had 
none, and had to borrow of Lord Leicester. 
He was equally bare of plate, “ suche 








glasse vessell as I had I offred them, 
which they thought to base.” He had 
| Only a square table to dine at, and they 
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demanded a long one, and “damask 
worke ” to cover it, while he had but plain 
linen. ‘Mine owne basen and ewer I 
lent to the cardinall and wanted me self. 
So did I the candlesticks for mine owne 
table, with divers drinking glasses, small 
cushions, small pottes for the ketchin, 
and sundrie other such like trifles,” al- 
though he had no more than he needed 
for his own use. However, rather than 
cause the queen offence, Lady Buckhurst 
would leave for London and give up the 
house to the cardinal, and send their 
“poor household stuff ” thence to Shene, 
however bare they might go themselves. 
A subsequent letter from Kingsmill to 
Cecil (October 15th) shows that his en- 
deavors had been successful, and that the 
cardinal and his household were more 
content with their quarters. 

The cardinal’s object was to avail him- 
self of his stay in England to induce the 
queen to renew the alliance of 1562, and 
enter into a Protestant league, on the 
plea that with Mary Stuart and the Cath- 
olics plotting against her the safety of her 
throne depended on her support of the 
Protestants in France and the Low Coun- 
tries. On October 2 “two gentlemen 
arrived at Shene from the cardinal’s 
brother,” with news which, writes Leices- 
ter to Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, “I 
pray God may be true””—“ The well-do- 
ing of M. d’Andelot has been very lately 
confirmed out of France.” Thesame day 
we hear of the cardinal’s wife having ar- 
rived in London. Leicester begs to be 
commended to her, and offers his services 
either forher or her husband. The latter 
part of Leicester’s letter is important as 
showing the difficulty in which the queen 
and her Council were placed by the arrival 
of the cardinal and other leading French 
Protestants. On the one hand, they were 
desirous to show all sympathy with those 


who were fleeing their country for the 


Protestant faith,.and who were to some 
extent a safeguard against the machina- 
tions of the papal party against Eliza- 
beth’s throne and life ; while, on the other, 
they were afraid of too openly countenanc- 
ing the rebellious subjects of a kingdom 
with which they were still nominally at 
peace, and with one of the princes of 
which a matrimonial alliance with the 
queen was matter of discussion : — 


I know assuredly Her Majesty has a mar- 
vellous liking of him (the Cardinal), and one 


thing more than I looked for, which is her 
liking to heare of his-wife, and is very desirous 
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to see her, and has sent one expressly to visit 
her. But what her general opinion is as to 
publickly receiving these princes you know as 
well as I, which causes us to foresee lest too 
much open shew may cause her to grow weary 
of the Cardinal, for that all the repair will now 
come to him; wherefore we wish that he deal 
warily, that he may do good to the cause, and 
when he will treat with Her Majesty that he 
come but in his former sort to her, and that 
the open company appear not, that the Am- 
bassador take not just cause to challenge Her 
Majesty for matters of the King’s adversaries, 
and so cause a stay which we wish by little 
and little to have it so increase as it may break 
forth, as it should and must if we look to her 
own safety and the realm’s security. 

Now, you knowing my mind, I doubt not of 
your well handling thereof ; our chief respects 
being to have the Cardinal ‘keep his credit and 
recourse hither, who I trust shall do much 
good, 


Our space forbids us pursuing Eliza- 
beth’s tortuous and temporizing policy, of 
which the above letter affords a good 
illustration. Encouraging hopes she had 
no intention of fulfilling ; dallying with 
propositions which never ‘for a moment 
entered into her scheme of practical poli- 
tics; supporting the Protestant cause 
abroad so long as she could do so without 
compromising her serious relations with 
foreign courts, the queen’s insincerity 
must have rendered the two years the 
cardinal remained in this country, vainly 
endeavoring to unravel the intricacies of 
her purpose, a time of wearing suspense. 
He appeared openly at court. He received 
frequent marks of her Majesty's favor; 
“the rather,” as Cecil italicizes in one of 
his private notes, “/o displease all Pa- 
pists.” She allowed him unchecked to 
urge her marriage with the Duke of An- 
jou, now appearing to favor it, now abso- 
lutely rejecting it, with all the wayward- 
ness of a middle-aged coquette, flattered 
with the ridiculous dream that a lad of 
twenty was deeply in love with a woman 
nearly double his age whom he had never 
seen, but never really giving it a serious 
place in her thoughts. Elizabeth’s seem- 
ing approval of the suggestion gave Cha- 
tillon warrant to write to the young duke 
himself on the subject. Anjou, taken by 
surprise, referred it to his mother. The 
mention of so strange an alliance at first 
provoked a smile of. incredulity. ‘ Eliza- 
beth was no more in earnest in this than 
in her former matrimonial overtures. It 
was only a trick to escape from pressing 
embarrassment.” Still the advantages to 
France of such an alliance were evident, 
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and Catherine desired her ambassador to 
do what he could to forward it. 

But Cardinal Chatillon was not destined 
to witness the failure of this or the other 
negotiations in which his skilled diploma- 
cy found its exercise. The hollow pacifi- 
cation of 1570 caused him to be summoned 
back to France, where his services were 
much needed by his brother, the admiral, 
whom the death of Condé had made the 
acknowledged head of the Protestant 
party. Early in 1571 Chatillon waited on 
the queen at Hampton Court, received her 
license to quit the country which had 
been his honorable asylum for more than 
two years, and took his leave of her Maj- 
esty. He travelled towards the coast ac- 
companied by his lady and a considerable 
retinue, by way of Rochester and Canter- 
bury. At the latter place he made a halt, 
as Bishop Horn writes to Bullinger, 
“waiting for a wind for his prosperous 
and safe return.” He was lodged in the 
“fair and sufficient house” of Mr. Bun- 
gey, attached to the fourth stall, formerly 
occupied by Thomas Becon, the reformer. 
The cardinal was not in good health on 
his arrival at Canterbury. At Rochester, 
we learn from the detailed report of his 
illness in the State Paper Office, he had 
been obliged to have recourse to the skill 
of “his potycary,” but to little purpose. 
His sickness increased. On returning 
from a long ride on horseback, he went 
supperless to bed, and after a few days’ 
struggle with a fever, which assumed the 
character of a tertian, “nature as yt 
seemythe soe farre wekened as not able to 
make anye more ffytte,” he breathed his 
last, March 19. No suspicion of foul play 
seems to have arisen during his illness. 
But in those days no considerable person 
could die without the rumor getting about 
that he had been poisoned. ‘The idea was 
readily credited by the cardinal’s lady, who 
it was said had recently had many sad and 
unaccountable presentiments of such a 
fate for her husband. The government 
was appealed to. Commissioners were 
sent down to have the corpse examined 
and to report to the Council. By their 
instructions six of the cardinal’s body- 
servants were “sequestered” and sepa- 
rately examined — there is no mention of 
torture —and their “ malles, caskets, and 
chests” were ransacked. Nothing, how- 
ever, was discovered to corroborate the 
suspicion, and although Lady Chatillon 
persisted in her belief that her husband 
had come to his end by the administration 
of slow poison, and though some ominous 
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indications were presented by the viscera, 
the commissioners reported that there 
were no sufficient grounds for such a 
charge. This report is dated March 30, 
1571. The body of the cardinal was has- 
tily buried in the temporary brick tomb of 
which we have already spoken, and a pass- 
port having been granted, “the Ladye 
Chastylyn ” herself “ being in syckness,” 
with her “ trayne of men and horses,” set 
sail for France. 

The news of his brother’s death fell as 
a heavy discouragement upon his brother 
the admiral, overclouding the joy of his 
second nuptials with his rich Savoyard 
bride. Now that he had lost D’Andelot 
and Condé, the responsibility of leader- 
ship rested on him with crushing weight, 
which he had hoped the cardinal would 
have helped him to sustain. The suspi- 
cion of Chatillon’s having been poisoned 
was afterwards, it is said, confirmed by 
the confession of one of his valets —if 
indeed any trust is to be placed in confes- 
sions made under torture — who, having 
been apprehended at Rochelle as a spy of 
the Catholic party, declared that he was 
the author of the cardinal’s death, by 
means of poison secretly administered to 
him in an apple. 

The era in which Cardinal Chatillon 
lived was adark one, especially in France. 
It was an era of unbridled licentiousness, 
foul treachery, heartless savagery, and 
selfish rapine. Such noble characters as 
the brothers Coligny save it from being 
utterly detestable, shining all the brighter 
for the blackness around them. Of the 
three, Odet, though not the best known, 
was perhaps the noblest. We have al- 
ready quoted the estimate of the cynical 
Brantéme. We will conclude the article 
with that of the grave and impartial De 
Thou: “ Vir magnitudine animi, candore, 
zequitate et rara hoc evo fide, ad hec acri 
in rebus zstimandis judicio, cum paucis 
comparandus.” 


From The Times. 
A STATUE TO ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


A STATUE of Alexandre Dumas by 
Gustave Doré has been erected on the 
Place Malesherbes, in Paris, partly at the 
expense of the State and partly at that of 
the municipality. The author of “ Monte 
Cristo” figures on a lofty pedestal; his 
expressive face with its crown of bushy 
hair looks towards the Boulevards; at his 
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feet a group of a girl, a boy, and a work- 
man is represented reading one of his 
novels, and behind him a tall mousque- 
taire in bronze leans on his sword, and will 
recall to passers-by that ever popular hero, 
the Gascon, D’Artagnan. This statue of 
Dumas is the first that has been raised 
on a public place to a man of letters by 
the government and municipal council of 
Paris. That of Voltaire, a copy of Hou- 
don’s famous statue in the vestibule of 
the Théatre Francais, was cast during the 
Second Empire by a public subscription 
among republicans and as a matter of 
anti-clerical opposition. That of Moliére 
in the Rue de Richelieu, facing the house 
where the author of “ Tartufe ” died, dates 
from 1844, and was also raised with money 
collected chiefly from persons who wished 
to honor in Moliére the denouncer of reli- 
gious cant and the satirist of the “ Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,” a creature who was 
rampant during Louis Philippe’s reign, 
rather than the genius who wrote the 
“ Misanthrope.” Happily, there was no 
political or religious animosity in the mo- 
tives which prompted the French govern- 
ment to join in rearing a monument to the 
man who has often been called the Alex- 
ander of fiction. Alexandre Dumas was 
not a Parisian, for he was born at Villers- 


Cotteret; consequently his image could 
not be placed among the forty statues of 
illustrious Parisians which are to fill the 


niches of the new Hotel de Ville. But 
perhaps a single niche high up on the 
facade of a town-hall would not have been 
enough to symbolize the place which Du- 
mas holds in the estimation of all men 
who love good novels and plays ; besides, 
there was a very special reason why Du- 
mas’s statue should be set up at the pres- 
ent time, and with as little delay as pos- 
sible. Walter Scott’s works have fallen 
into temporary neglect among us, and 
there seemed reason to apprehend that 
the same fate might overtake Dumas’s in 
France, where the people crave more 
eagerly for novelties than we do. On this 
point the French government may be al- 
lowed to have been competent judges. 
Passengers on the decks of steamers leav- 
ing Marseilles still look up at the Chateau 
d’lf, not as the gloomy fortress which was 
so long used as a State prison, but as the 
place where Edmond Dantés was con- 
fined with the abbé Faria, and this might 
lead one to infer that everybody has read 
about Dantés and his marvellous adven- 
tures as a seaman, prisoner, and million- 
aire. One thing certain is that the statue 
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of Alexandre Dumas will by consecrating 
that author’s memory now, help, at least 
for a time, to revive the sale of his books. 

Any reader of healthy mind will enjoy 
Dumas’s romances, because the dashing 
style in which they are written, the anima- 
tion of the dialogues, and the author’s 
admirable science in grouping incidents 
and constructing a plot compel interest. 
We speak here only of the novels and 
dramas which Dumas published when he 
was in his prime, and which are known to 
have been composed by himself, for dur- 
ing the latter part of his life he became 
indolent, and discredited his name by put- 
ting it to books which were not his. His 
power of productiveness during his hey- 
day were amazing. He made a bet that 
he would write the first volume of the 
“ Chevalier de Maison-rouge” in seventy- 
two hours, allowing himself proper time 
for rest and refreshment, and he accom- 
plished his task with six hours to spare. 
He composed “Monte Cristo” in six 
weeks, with the help of his friend the 
critic Fiorentino, and by dint of many 
other such feats he succeeded in earning 
a fortune which was rapidly devoured by 
parasites, who unfortunately pampered 
their patron’s vanity while eating up his 
substance. Young Dumas came to con- 
quer Paris, when he was twenty years old, 
with a fortune of but one hundred and 
fifty-three francs, his mother’s money, to 
start with. He made sure from the first 
that he would become a great man, and 
had he possessed the same coolness of 
judgment with which Balzac endows Ras- 
tignac, he would no doubt have achieved 
a wonderful position, for he would have 
learned how to use his greatness when it 
came to him. As it was, his life was 
chequered with many disappointments. 
He could never get elected to the French 
Academy. The Academicians recoiled 
from admitting the exuberant, notoriety- 
seeking, gasconading author to their de- 
corous Friday assemblies ; and one of the 
pleas which Dumas himself urged in favor 
of his election shows what trouble the 
learned body would have had if it had 
allowed his claims to prevail. Dumas 
wanted to be elected as a historian, for, as 
he said, ** Most Frenchmen take all their 
lessons in history out of my _ books.” 
There is some truth in this as regards 
French women to this day. Most French 
ladies know that D’Artagnan several times 
saved the life of Leuis XIV., that the 
masked headsman who decapitated our 
Charles I. was Oliver Cromwell, and that 
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Monk brought over Charles II. to Dover 
in a packing-case. Dumas wrote these 
things, and as he never studied history, 
but only crammed for whatever work he 
had in hand, he ended by believing them. 
He believed also in the marvellous adven- 
tures which he records as having befallen 
him in his “ /pressions de Voyage,” the 
most amusing and imaginative book of 
travels ever written. He was persuaded 
that a Tartar chief had caused ten thou- 
sand horses to race in his honor, that he 
had sailed round Sicily in a cockle-boat 
during a storm, and that he had contrib- 
uted as much as Garibaldi to the rising of 
the Sicilians against the king of Naples. 
It is unquestionable, however, that he 
divined Garibaldi’s future before anybody 
else had done so, and it is amusing to re- 
member that when he had prevailed upon 
a French consul to write about Garibaldi’s 
designs to the imperial government, M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys sharply reproved that 
consul for believing in the fables of a 
fictionist. 

Alexandre Dumas’s decline began in 
1848, when the sudden rise of the poet 
Lamartine turned his head. Victor Hugo 
at the same time rushed down from Par- 
nassus to become a republican agitator, 
and he has never been the same man 
since. In the matter of decorations Alex- 
andre Dumas had nothing to complain of, 
for three rows of them figured on his coat 
when he showed himself in his glory ; but 
he never spoke with much reverence of 
these trinkets; and as to political honors, 
jt must be repeated that he, like Victor 
Hugo and Lamartine, lost much as a /it- 
térateur by seeking after them. If we 
take other names, we find that Ponsard 
almost ceased to write when he became an 
imperial senator, drawing £1,200 a year 
pay. Sainte-Beuve, promoted to the same 
assembly, continued to write, but more 
tamely and idly; and again, the industry 
and independence of Octave Feuillet and 
Jules Sandeau notably diminished from 
the day when these two novelists were 
put into snug court berths, the one as 
librarian at Fontainebleau, the other at 
Compiégne. Prosper Mérimée was not 
made a senator owing to his political ac- 
tivity, but because he was a friend of the 
emperor’s family, yet he, too, lost his 
power of writing when he became a State 
official; and may we not add M. Edmond 
About, who spoke so eloquently at the 
unveiling, to the list of those whom 
French politics have converted from first- 
rate writers of fiction into unsuccessful 
and disappointed party men? 
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From The Spectator. 
EVOLUTION AND MIND. 


Two remarkable criticisms on the doc- 
trine of the natural evolution of mind 
have appeared within the last few days, 
one a striking sermon preached last Sun- 
day week before the University of Oxford, 
by the new Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
the Reverend Canon Driver;* the other 
an equally striking address,¢ by Professor 
Upton, of Manchester New College, de- 
livered at the opening of the new session. 
Both are concerned with the doctrine of 
physical evolution. The former deals 
chiefly with the supposed incompatibility 
between that doctrine and revelation, the 
latter with the real incompatibility be- 
tween any doctrine which professes to 
evolve mind out of the physical organism, 
and the Christian doctrine of human re- 
sponsibility and of the divine relation to 
the human spirit. By different approach- 
es, both writers reach the same end. 
Canon Driver insists that the essence of 
inspiration is to convey true spiritual 
teaching to man of his relation and duty 
to God; that this is often conveyed in the 
Bible by parable and allegory, as well as 
by literal history; and that the story of 
creation is not to be considered as a re- 
port of literal facts, but as such a selection 
from the ancient traditions of mankind as 
would press home the truth that God was 
before the universe and created it, that 
the physical is subordinate to the moral 
creation, that the nature of man is im- 
pressed with the living image of God, 
which image his own disobedience clouded 
and distorted, and that the providence of 
God has so overruled human destiny as 
to give us the opportunity of restoring 
that image again in all its beauty. Such 
is Canon Driver’s view of the early chap- 
ters of Genesis. He regards them as 
the traditions selected by some Hebrew 
prophet, under the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit, to teach men the subordination of 
the physical to the spiritual universe, and 
the direct responsibility of man to God. 
So long as this lesson is learned, he thinks 
that the physical cosmogony which ap- 
pears to be involved in these chapters is 
immaterial — may very likely be erroneous 
—and is no part of their real drift. But 
he insists that what they do definitely 
teach, namely, that the supersensual ele- 


* And reported in the Oxford and Cambridge Un- 
dergraduates’ Fournal for October 25th. 
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ment in man, the existence of a spirit in 
man, cannot be accounted for as the prod- 
uct of the natural organism, is of the 
very essence of revelation, and is not a 
lesson which science —concerning itself, 
as it must, mainly with the evolution of 
the physical structure of the body — has 
the right to traverse. Science, he holds, 
may deal with the question how the body 
of man came to be what it is, and may 
even determine it in its own fashion, with- 
out threatening in any way the theology 
of the Bible. Even if it should be even- 
tually proved that the body of man was 
prepared for him by direct descent from 
the body of lower species, there would be 
nothing in that to threaten the doctrine 
of Scripture, — which all true philosophy 
confirms, —that there is something in the 
soul of man which does not admit of ex- 
planation by virtue of his bodily descent, 
something which entirely justifies the 
“religious contemplation of nature,” and 
justifies it even more completely after 
science has made her voice heard as to 
the physical links in the chain, than be- 
fore those physical links had been traced 
out. 

And what Canon Driver asserts as the 
essence of the doctrine of creation taught 
in the Bible, Professor Upton asserts as 
the essence of the true philosophy of man. 
“If the soul of man,” he says, “and its 
moral and spiritual activities, can be ac- 
counted for and explained on the same 
principles on which recent evolutionists 
endeavor to explain, and to some extent 
succeed in explaining, the history of our 
planet and the origin and development of 
the forms and feelings of the animal king- 
dom, then it seems to me evident that the 
raison d’étre of Manchester New College 
virtually ceases to exist, seeing that in 
this case the theological knowledge which 
it is its special mission freely to impart, 
vanishes into the shadowy background of 
outgrown fancies and exploded delusions. 
Let it once be granted that man is wholly 
a part of nature, and therefore wholly 
explicable in the way in which nature is 
explicable, and it will not, I think, be dif- 
ficult to show that our present ethical 
ideas and religious sentiments are essen- 
tially irrational and unjustifiable.” Pro- 
fessor Upton maintains, on the other 
hand, that the methods of science are in- 
applicable to the study of mind, unless 
you take care in studying mind to remem- 
ber that, the student and the object of 
study being identical, you must not forget 
to include ail the consciousness of free- 
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dom, personality, and activity with which 
the student approaches his study, as part 
of the object of study itself. It is the 
nature of scientific study to regard the 
object studied as determined by inviolable 
laws which may be recorded; and when 
the object studied is outside the student, 
this assumption may be true. But so 
soon as the object studied becomes the 
student himself, the danger is great that 
the student will regard himself as an 
observable phenomenon only, and forget 
that every voluntary effort to apprehend 
himself is part of the self to be appre- 
hended; so that if, for instance, he is 
treating himself as determinate at the 
very moment when he is resolutely deter- 
mining to sound the depths of what is in 
him, he is really hoodwinking himself by 
omitting from the object gazed at, the 
volition of the gazer which ought to be 
part and parcel of that object, and which 
would be part and parcel of it, were it 
only possible, as it is not, to catch subject 
and object in the same swift glance. Pro- 
fessor Upton maintains, therefore, “that 
the spirit or will of man cannot be treated 
as a part of nature, and brought within 
the range of the phenomenal sciences, 
without a violation of the fundamental 
fact of consciousness, namely, the distinc- 
tion between the self-determining subject 
which knows and acts, and the passive 
object which is known and acted upon.” 
If this free, self-determining activity, 
which is of the very essence of moral re- 
sponsibility, of our sense of right and 
wrong and duty and sin, is to be treated 
as a mere product of material evolution, 
— with which it is absolutely incommen- 
surable, — instead of as relating the soul 
to God, the spiritual life will necessarily 
be explained away, and resolved into an 
illusion ora dream. For the purpose of 
scientific evolution, you must find some- 
thing analogous to the blossom in the 
germ. But Professor Upton very justly 
denies that there is in nature anything at 
all analogous to the sense of freedom 
and responsibility which it is required to 
evolve out of nature; and for its origin, 
therefore, he looks to the supernatural, 
and finds the witness of God in the con- 
sciousness of freedom. 

We have only one objection to make to 
Professor Upton’s admirable lecture, and 
that is that in our opinion he concedes 
too much, when he admits as reasonable, 
or at least conceivable, Professor Clif- 
ford’s hypothesis that the germs of sen- 
tience, which may, he thinks, inhere in all 
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matter, —as the inside aspects of mate- 
rial substance, — are developed without 
assuming any creative power into the 
sentience of the higher animals, just as 
the atoms of inorganic bodies are devel- 
oped, fari Passu, into the structure of the 
higher animal bodies. Professor Upton 
thinks that “it may be true, as some 
recent evolutionists maintain, that sen- 
tient life, in some exceedingly faint and 
diffused form, pervades even inorganic 
nature, assumes a less’ indeterminate 
shape in the organism of vegetables, and 
at length, in connection with the elaborate 
nervous system and brain of the animal, 
becomes so concentrated as to reach that 
stage which we call distinct sensation or 
feeling. In discussing such matters, evo- 
lutionists are on their own proper ground, 
and their conclusions cannot possibly, so 
far as I can see, unfavorably affect theol- 
ogy.” We quite allow that Professor 
Upton defends the pass against the evolu- 
tionists at the strongest point, when he 
defends it at the consciousness of human 
freedom, and declares that there is no 
possibility of “ evolving ” freedom out of 
what is not free, and self-consciousness 
out of what is in no sense a self. But 
while we cordially approve of the position 
he has chosen as the strongest, and, in- 
deed, to our mind, one wholly unassailable, 
we cannot concede that evolution can be 
reconciled with creation at all as a real 
process of growth, unless you concede 
implicitly to the cause all that you find 
explicitly in the effect. If sensations of 
a high, complex, and intense kind can be 
“developed” out of sensations of a very 
low, simple, and dull kind, that means 
that a great addition is made to the total 
sentient power of the universe; and this 
addition must be either quite uncaused, 
or drawn out of a great reservoir of life 
previously invisible to us. You cannot 
explain vivid, subtle, and progressive sen- 
sibility by referring merely to the dull, 
simple, and stationary sensibility which 
preceded it. The gain, if gain it be, must 
either be regarded as purely uncaused, or 
as due to a power which was not ade- 
quately expressed in the lower stage of 
sensation, and which has furnished the 
resources for this newdevelopment. We 
traverse, therefore, the materialistic hy- 
pothesis as any true explanation of evolu- 
tion from first to last. It is quite true 
that it is most manifestly and startlingly 
defective at the point at which it professes 
to bridge the gulf from determined life to 
free life, from impersonal life to personal 





life, a gulf that can never be bridged. 
But the blot there, though more striking 
than at any other point of the process, is 
really to be detected much sooner. Evo- 
lution means either gradual creation by a 
Creator on a definite plan, or the growth of 
non-existence into existence, — which is 
contrary toevery principle of materialistic 
thought from beginning to end. It is true 
evolution, if the form “evolved” was long 
before “involved” in the creative will. 
But it is not evolution at all, it is mere 
magic, if at every step in the upward 
growth physical forces are transforming 
themselves into something perfectly new 
which they did not before even suggest, 
and becoming, first, chemical, then vital, 
then sentient, and lastly moral, by a spon- 
taneous alchemy of their own. There- 
fore, grateful as we are to Professor Upton 
for his striking lecture, we cannot but 
think that he is willing to concede too 
much. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 


AT a public meeting in Edinburgh some 
time ago, Professor Blackie told his audi- 
ence the following story: “A little boy 
at a presbytery examination was asked, 
‘What is the meaning of regeneration?’ 
‘Oh, to be born again,’ he replied. ‘ Quite 
right, Tommy. You’re a very good boy. 
Would you not like to be born again?’ 
Tommy hesitated, but on being pressed 
for an answer, said: ‘No.’ ‘* Why, Tom- 
my?’ ‘For fear I might be born a las- 
sie!’ he replied.” 

This appears to be an excellent illustra- 
tion of the folly of asking children difficult 
theological questions before they are old 
enough to grasp the difference between 
worldly fact and divine allegory. 

Much more to the point, cad a splendid 
specimen of childlike reproach, was the 
reply of a little urchin, who, with his 
brothers and sisters, were always scolded 
by their grandfather whenever they dared 
to invade the precincts of his library. 
“ Would you like to go to heaven, Bertie?” 
his mother asked of him one evening, 
when she had been reading to him Mrs. 
Hemans’s beautiful verses on “ The Better 
Land.” “No, mamma,” was the quick 
response. “You wouldn’t like to go to 
heaven, myson! Why?” “ Why, grand- 
papa will be there, won’t he?” ‘“ Yes; 
hope he will.” ‘ Well, when he sees us 
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children, he’ll come scolding along and 
say: ‘Whew! whew! what are you all 
here for?’ No, mamma; I don’t want to 
go to heaven, if grandpapa is going to be 
there.” 

We cull the following from one of the 
French papers. A little boy was sitting 
by the bed of his grandmother, who was 
very ill. ‘Ah, my poor child,” she said, 
‘‘] am very bad; I am going to die.” He 
looked very much mystified for a few 
minutes, and then suddenly exclaimed: 
“ Why will you die? Does God want an 
old angel?” 

“ Grandpapa,” said another intelligent 
little fellow, “who made those great 
ditches in your forehead?” 

“God, my dear.” 

“ What did he make them for?” 

“| don’t know, Willie. Don’t ask silly 
questions.” 

Willie was thoughtful for a few mo- 
ments, and then said: “I know now! 
Father can tell how old his cows are by 
the wrinkles on their horns. Is that what 
God put wrinkles on your brow for, grand- 
papa?” 

Some remarkable answers are some- 
times given by children in response to 
questions put to them in school. Ata 
school at Wallsend, near Newcastle, the 
master asked a class of boys the meaning 
of the word “appetite; ” and after a brief 
pause, one little boy said: “I know, sir; 
when I’m eatin’, I’m’appy; and when I’m 
done, I’m tight.” 

Another teacher asked a bright little 
girl what country was opposite to us on 
the globe. 

“} don’t know, sir,’”’ was the reply. 

“Well, now,” pursued the teacher, “ if 
I were to bore a hole through the earth, 
and you were to go in at this end, where 
would you come out?” 

“Out of the hole, sir,” replied the pupil 
with an air of triumph. 

Children frequently put puzzling ques- 
tions at home to their parents on various 
subjects, as is evinced by the one which a 
smart boy, who had been reading the 
newspaper, put to his father. ‘Pa, has 
the world got a tail?” “No, my boy; 
it is quite round,” replied his parent. 
“Well,” persisted young hopeful, “ why 
do the papers say, ‘So wags the world,’ if 
it ain’t got a tail?” 

As an instance of juvenile precocity, 
we may mention the stratagem employed 
by alittle six-year-old fellow whose mother 
had told him that it was impolite to ask 
for cakes or other things which they might 





see being prepared, while visiting at other 
people’s houses. Calling at a house in 
the-neighborhood where a cake was being 
made, he eyed the precious composition 
very wistfully for some time without 
speaking, but at last he ventured to say. 
in an undertone, * Mother says it’s not 
polite to ask for cake.” ‘ No,” was the 
reply; “it does not look well for little 
boys to do so.” “But she didn’t say I 
must not eat a piece, in case you gave it 
to me,” was the unanswerable rejoinder. 

Of a similar kind was the suggestion of 
a little girl who, while at a party, had left 
upon the table half an orange. On pass- 
ing the house the next morning, she 
thought of the orange, and feeling like 
finishing it, she entered and said to the 
lady: “Mrs. M » 1 left part of an 
orange here last night, and I have called 
to see about it. If youcannot find it, you 
needn’t trouble yourself about it, as a 
whole small orange will do just as well.” 

Children, if permitted, will sometimes 
try to argue a question; but it is seldom 
that they venture on closing an argument, 
when it is particularly addressed to them. 
A certain Aunt Betsy was, howe ver, try- 
ing to persuade her little nephew to go to 
bed, and by way of argument said that 
all the little chickens went to roost at 
sunset. ‘“ Yes,” replied the boy, “but 
the old hen always goes with them.” 

A little girl who had heard that every 
one was made of dust, was one day stand- 
ing at the window, and appeared to be 
very intently watching the eddies of that 
staple of creation as they were whirled 
up by the wind. Her mother, observing 
her, asked her what she was thinking 
about; and she responded jn a very seri- 
ous tone: “I thought, mamma, that there 
was going to be another little girl.” This, 
however, was not so precocious an answer 
as that wrung from another little girl who 
was reproved for playing with the boys, 
and was told that being seven years old, 
she was too big for that now. “ Why, 
grandma,” she replied, “the bigger we 
grow, the better we like ’em.” 

Some children are often amusing by 
reason of their conceit, as in the case 
of the young French gentleman of the 
mature age of five, who, on being told 
that the baby wanted to kiss him, said: 
“Yes; he takes me for his papa.” 

Amusing answers also occur when at- 
tempts are made to tax a child’s memory 
about things with which it may be imper- 
fectly acquainted. In this category may 
be reckoned the two following incidents. 
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“Well, my child,” said a father to his 
little daughter, after she had been to 
church, “what do you remember of all 
the preacher said?” “ Nothing,” was the 
timid reply. “ Nothing!” he exclaimed 
in a severe tone. ‘ Now, remember, the 
next time you must tell me something of 
what he says, or you will have to be pun- 
ished.” Next Sunday, the child came 
home with her eyes all wild with excite- 
ment. “I remember something to-day, 
papa,” she cried eagerly. “I am very 
glad of it,” said her father. “ What did 
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he say?” “He said: ‘A collection will 
now be made !’” 

We will close our paper by an amusing 
example of childish scepticism. A little 
boy about four years of age was saying 
his prayers at his mother’s knee, and when 
he had finished the Lord’s Prayer, she 
said, “* Now, Willie, ask God to make you 
a good boy.” The child raised his eyes 
to his mother’s face for a few moments, as 
if in deep thought, and then startled her 
with the reply; “It’s no use, mamma. 
He won’t doit. I’ve asked him a heap o’ 
times.” 





AMBER.— Some months ago a builder in 
Berlin, in excavating for the foundations of a 
new house, came upon a considerable number 
of pieces of native amber, and as this material 
ranges in value from 8d. up to £4 sterling 
per pound avoidupois, the discovery naturally 
stopped building operations fora time. The 
hoped-for amber mine, however, was not found, 
only occasional pieces being stumbled upon, 
which were too limited in quantity to make it 
worth while to prosecute the search. The 
commonest impure kinds of amber are used to 
make varnish, and the demand for the more 
valuable kinds, which are employed for neck- 
laces, pipe mouthpieces, and other purposes, is 
such as to make an amber mine a source of 
great wealth. The largest European amber 
deposits are found on the Baltic shores of 
north-eastern Prussia. There, about eighty 
tons a year are at present dug up, and the sup- 
ply appears practically inexhaustible. Since 
the beginning of the century it is calculated 
that over sixteen hundred tons have been pro- 
duced there ;:and if the production, as some 
contend, has been going on for three thousand 
years, the total quantity produced in that period 
cannot, it is calculated, have been less than 
sixty thousand tons, The amber is found in 
isolated pieces, varying from the smallest beads 
up to blocks of many pounds in weight. The 
largest piece ever discovered weighs thirteen 
and a half pounds, and is now in the Royal 
Mineral Cabinet in Berlin. The material lies 
in a layer of blue earth, which extends from 
the surface to a depth of from eighty to a hun- 
dred feet. The area of the amber fields of 
Prussia is nearly fifty miles long by nearly ten 
in breadth, and here it is present in large quan- 
tities. It is reckoned that every twelve square 
feet of surface will produce a pound. In this 


part of Prussia alone it is estimated that there 
lie hidden there at this moment not less than 





half a million tons. But the Baltic shores of 
Prussia are not the only region where amber 
is found. No doubt it lies in large quantities 
beneath the Baltic Sea, between the Prussian 
coast and the islands of Bornholm, Oesel, and 
Gothland, in which islands it is also found. 
It is likewise met with in northern Siberia, 
Kamschatka, and on the Behring Straits: fur- 
ther on the White Sea shores, in Greenland, 
and in the south of Sicily. Amber was men- 
tioned by Homer, who speaks of it as being 
esteemed of equal value with gold, It is the 
fossil resin produced by upwards of six kinds 
of coniferous trees in pre-historic times. Two 
of these trees, of which immense forests cov- 
ered the regions now producing amber, have 
been proved to be nearly related to the exist- 
ing Weymouth pine and the modern fir-tree. 
While the wood of the trees rotted away, the 
resin which exuded from them has been pre- 
served in the form of the fossil amber. ‘The 
resin oozed out of the stem of the tree as well 
as out of the roots, and was deposited eventu- 
ally in immense quantities in the soil. In some 
of the pieces of the amber bits of the wood and 
bark of the trees are found imbedded, and 
through this lucky accident have been preserved 
from decay. On examining this wood with the 
microscope, it is at once apparent that the 
trees were, as intimated above, closely related 
to our modern coniferz, but were not absolutely 
identical with any of the existing species, Ages 
ago the whole region now covered by the east- 
ern part of the Baltic Sea was covered with 
these amber-producing trees. The industry 
of amber-digging is one of very great impor- 
tance for Prussia, and it is calculated that the 
amber district of that country still contains a 
quantity which, at an average value of 55. per 
pound, is worth no less than £250,000,000 
sterling. Draper. 








